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CHAPTER I. 



One of the most beautiful sights on the ocean, to the 
eye of a sailor, is the spectacle presented by a large 
fleet, when the signal for weighing is seen flying from 
the flag ship. The boatswain's whistle sends its 
shrill sounds along each deck ; the capstan bars are 
shipped, the merry pipe strikes up, with sturdy tramp 
roimd go the men — others of the crew swarm upon 
the yards, the broad folds of canvas are let fall, and 
as if by magic, those vast machines, lately so immov- 
able, now looking like tall pyramids of snow, begin 
noiselessly to glide over the blue surface of the water. 
Such was the sight witnessed by numerous specta- 
tors, both on the Isle of Wight shore and that of 
Portsmouth, when early in the year 1794 one of 
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2 THE FIEE-SHIPS. 

England's noble fleets sailed from Spithead. A fine 
breeze from the northward enabled the ships to be 
well out round St. Helen's, when hauling their tacks 
aboard they stood down channel under all sail. In 
the centre were the heavy line-of-battle ships, exhibit- 
ing a dense mass of shining canvas ; while scattered 
around on either side were the lighter frigates, like 
skirmishers on the field of battle feeling the way 
for the main body of the army. Among the fastest, 
the finest, and most dashing of the latter craft was 
the thirty-eight gun frigate, Thisbe. 

She had only lately been put in commission, and 
her captain, officers, and crew, were mostly strangers 
to each other. Captain Courtney, who commanded 
her, had the reputation of being brave and enter- 
prising, but his present crew had yet to learn what he 
was made of. 

The day was closing; the fleet had made good 
progress down channel, and the Thisbe was one of 
the southernmost look-out frigates; the crew were 
enjoying a short relaxation from their duties, which 
were pretty severe, for when a ship first gets to sea 
there is much to be done to put her in order, to 
encounter an enemy or a gale. 

The captain and two of his lieutenants walked the 
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weather-side of the quarter-deck, while the other 
gun-room oflScers, and some of the midshipmen paced 
the lee side. Captain Couiiiney's appearance was 
much in his favour ; though his firm mouth and the^ 
general expression of his features showed that he 
was accustomed to command, the pleasant smile occa- 
sionally playing over his countenance relieved them 
from too great sternness. 

The first lieutenant, Mr. Strickland, looked like his 
chief, the perfect oflScer and gentleman, while the 
second, well known in the service as Tom Calder, 
was more of the rough-and-ready school. 

Tom was broad-shouldered and short, with an 
open countenance, and a complexion which once had 
been fair, but was now burnt nearly to a bright 
copper, but neither winds nor sun had been able to 
change the rich golden tint of his hair, which clus- 
tered in thick curls imder his hat; which hat he 
managed to stick on the very back of his head ; 
whether cocked hat or tarpaulin, or sou'-wester, he 
wore it the same ; it was a puzzle, though, to say how 
it kept there. But to see Tom as he was, was to 
catch him at work, with knife and marline-spike, 
secured by rope-yams round his neck, his hands 
showing intimate acquaintance with the tar bucket, 
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4 THE FIRE-SHIPS, 

while not a job was there to be done which he could 
not show the best way of doing. 

Tom Calder, as was said of him, was the man to 
get work out of a crew, and where he led others were 
ever ready to follow. Altogether he was evidently 
cut out for a good working first lieutenant, and there 
seemed every prospect of his becoming one. He had 
entered the service at the hawse-hole, and worked his 
way up, by his steadiness and gallantry, to the quar- 
ter-deck, a position to which he was well calculated 
to do credit. 

On the forecastle the three warrant officers saun- 
tered slowly up and down, stretching their limbs 
after their day's work was over. 

They were accompanied by a fine intelligent-look- 
ing boy, apparently of about fifteen, who was atten- 
tively listening to their conversation. The likeness 
which the boy bore to one of them, made it pretty 
evident that they were father and son. 

The boatswain was Rolf Morton. When once 
pressed into the navy, by the management of Sir 
Marcus Wardhill he had, from want of the energy 
required to take steps to leave it, remained in the 
service till a warrant had been almost forced on him. 
Just before the Thisbe was commissioned he had 
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paid a visit to Shetland ; he had found his boy 
Bonald grown and improved beyond his most san- 
guine expectations. The Lady Hilda, as she was still 
called, had devoted herself to his education, and 
treated him as her son ; and in the more important 
matters which she unhappily was unable to teach 
him, Bertha Eswick had afforded him instruction. 
But Bonald had another instructor, though an eccen- 
tric one, in Lawrence Brindister. Not a more daring 
or expert boatman, a finer swimmer, or a better shot 
of his age, or much above his age, was to be found in 
all Shetland. 

Poor Hilda had never heard from Pedro Alvarez, 
nor had she received tidings of her son, though, hope- 
less as it might seem, she lived on in the expectation 
of one day recovering him. Both she and Bertha had 
so earnestly entreated Rolf to leave Bonald in Shet- 
land, that he would have done so, had he not received 
a warning, not to be neglected, from Lawrence Brin- 
dister, to be off and to take his boy with him. 

He had often suspected that Sir Marcus Wardhill 
was his enemy, and now he learned from Lawrence, 
that he was the enemy of his son also, and would 
work him ill if he had him in his power. 

" Then I will take him out of his power," observed 
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Rolf; and before the next morning he was away to 
Lerwick. Sir Marcus sent a fast rowing boat after 
him, but when she reached the capital of Shetland, 
Rolf and his son had already taken their departure. 
Sir Marcus Wardhill was reaping where he had sontu. 

From his younger and best loved daughter he had 
long been almost totally estranged. Colonel Army- 
tage had for years held no direct communication with 
him, while Edda's letters were very brief, and she, 
having become the mother of a daughter, offered this 
as an excuse for not paying a visit to the north. 

It was not till now that Hilda revealed to him the 
whole history of her marriage and the loss of her 
boy. His rage knew no bounds when he discovered 
that no certificate of this marriage was forthcoming. 
But one witness, who was forthcoming, survived— 
Bertha Eswick : she, however, had been in a declining 
state for some time, and but a few days had passed 
after Rolf and Ronald had quitted Lunnasting before 
she expired, leaving Hilda more solitary and mise- 
rable than ever. 

Ronald Morton had commenced his life at sea with 
the greatest zest ; and although he had a few diffi- 
culties to contend with, and not a few older boys to 
fight, he invariably came off victorious, and was alto- 
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gether a general favourite. Rolf devotedly loved his 
son, and though not ambitious for himself, his great 
desire was to see Ronald on the quarter-deck, and 
rising in his profession : he certainly looked as if it 
were more his proper place than was the forecastle, 
where he now was. 

"Father," he said, turning his beaming counte* 
nance, " I do long to be in a battle. Are we likely 
soon to fall in with an enemy ?" 

" No hurry for that, boy," answered the boatswain, 
who had been in many a desperate fight, and knew 
what fighting was ; *^ we shall fall in with one before 
long, depend on that." 

"I hope so, indeed," exclaimed Ronald; "those 
Frenchmen who have cut off their king's head deserve 
to be thrashed round and round the globe till not a 
man of them remains alive." 

This sentiment was warmly applauded both by 
the gunner and carpenter. 

" I don't say as how I 'zactly hates the French- 
men," observed Mr. Rammage, the gunner ; " but it's 
my opimon tnat ine sea is not big enough for both of 
us, and the sooner we drives them off it, the sooner 
we shall be friends again." 

Ronald had not long to wait before he saw, though 
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chiefly at a distance, one of the most important of 
England's naval battlea The Thisbe formed one of 
Lord Howe's fleet, when he gained the glorious 
victory of the 1st of June, which taught the French- 
men, by a lesson often to be repeated, that they must 
expect defeat whenever they might venture to con- 
tend with England's navy on the ocean. 

As the Thisbe was employed as a look-out frigate, 
she took but little part in the action. What she did 
do, far from damping Bonald's ardour, only made 
him the more eager to fight again. He had not long 
to wait. The Thisbe, with the rest of the fleet, re- 
turned to Spithead to receive the marks of honour 
the sovereign and the nation showered on the heads 
of the gallant chiefs, who had led their ships to vic- 
tory ; but before long she was again on a cruise down 
channel. Rounding Ushant, she steered to the south- 
ward, boldly standing along the French coast, and 
making what the French probably considered a very 
impertinent examination of their forts and har- 
bours. 

She approached the place to be examined during 
the night, and at early dawn the required informa- 
tion having been obtained, she was again standing off 
shore, under all sail, before any of the enemy's ships 
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could get under weigh to pursue her. She proceeded 
as far south as Bochelle. 

Looking one morning into the harbour of that 
place, a frigate was discovered in the outer roads, 
apparently ready for sea. 

" She seems about our size ; if we could draw her 
out, we might take her," observed Captain Courtney, 
to his first lieutenant, Mr. Strickland. 

" No doubt about it, sir," was the answer ; " she is, 
however, I suspect, rather larger, but so much the 
better. There is little honour in capturing a French- 
man of one's own size. That we are of course ex- 
pected to do. We should be thankful when we fall 
in with an antagonist of superior strength." 

"You are right, Strickland," exclaimed the cap- 
tain, warmly. " Back the maintopsail and fire a gun 
towards her. The signal of defiance will be under- 
stood, and if her captain has a spark of courage hell 
come out and meet us." 

With colours flying the British frigate lay to oflP the 
Frenchman's port. While thus defying the enemy 
a large schooner was seen standing along shore and 
apparently making for the harbour. 

** Well take her before their very noses, and if that 
does not rouse their bile I do not know what will," 
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observed the captain, as he gave the orders to make 
sail in chase. 

The schooner, little expecting to be snapped up by 
an enemy in the very sight of port, endeavoured in 
vain to escape. The Thisbe, like an eagle towards 
its prey, flew after her, and in a short time she was a 
prize. 

Taking out the prisoners and putting a prize crew 
on board. Captain Courtney stood back, with the 
schooner in tow, towards the mouth of the harbour : 
then again firing another shot of defiance he bore 
away to the westward. 

" The Frenchmen will bear a great deal, but they 
will not bear that," observed Morton to his son. 
** Before this time to-morrow we shall either be inside 
that harbour, feeling very much ashamed of ourselves 
— and I don't think that is likely to happen — or we 
shall have that frigate in there for our prize, and be 
standing away with her for old England.^' 

The Thisbe had got some eight miles or so away 
from the land, when the French frigate was seen 
under sail and standing towards her. Captain 
Courtney was anxious to draw the enemy as far 
from the coast as possible, lest, when the hoped- 
for result of the action should become known, notice 
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might be sent of the event to other ports to the 
northward, and a saperior force despatched to capture 
him. He accordingly hove to occasionally, and then 
stood on to entice the enemy after him. 

When the evening closed in, the Frenchman was in 
sight about two leagues off, coming up astern. The 
Thisbe, now <»isting off the prize, stood towards her. 
At this time there was no other sail in sight, with 
the exception of a small boat — apparently a fishing 
boat, which kept as close as she could to the 
Thisbe — ^possibly to watch what was going to take 
place. 

The officers of the Thisbe saw her clearly with their 
glasses when the night closed ; but it was remarked 
that she was scarcely observable at that time from the 
deck of the'enemy. The darkness increased, but the 
sky was clear, and as neither of the combatants wished 
to avoid the fight, there was small chance of their not 
keeping within sight of each other. 

Captain Courtney's object was, of course, to obtain 
the weather gauge ; and in consequence of having to 
manoeuvre to obtain it, it was not till past midnight 
that the two ships got within range of each other's 
guns. Not a man of the Thisbe's crew had turned in. 
The drum beat to quarters. The men flew to their 
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stations with pistols in their belts and cutlasses by 
their sides, eager to begin the fight. 

The Thisbe was on the starboard tack, when thd 
enemy, on the larboard tack, slowly glided past her to 
windward, looking like some dark phantom stalking 
over the surface of the deep. 

Ronald, who stood on the forecastle with his father, 
watched her with intense eagerness. Presently a 
sheet of flame burst from her side followed by the 
loud thunder of the guns and the whizzing of shot. A 
few came near the English frigate, but none struck her. 

" Return the compliment, my lads. Give it them !" 
exclaimed Captain Courtney. 

The crew, with a cheer, obeyed the order, the 
flashes of their guns throwing a ruddy glow on the 
bulwarks and the figures of the crew, as stem and 
grim they stood at their quarters. Then again all 
was dark, though the phantom-like figure of the 
enemy could be seen as she glided on over the waters. 
What effect their shot had produced could not be 
discovered. In silence the men waited for the next 
order, 

^^ Hands about ship !" was the one issued ; and the 
Thisbe, tacking in the wake of her opponent, stood 
after her. 
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" Father," aaked Bonald, as he stood by Morton's 
side on the forecastle, " will the Frenchman try to 
escape us ?" 

" No fear of that — he would not have come out at 
first if he had intended to play us that trick," was the 
answer. ** He has made one slight mistake though : 
he fancies that he is going to take us ; and it's my 
firm belief that we are going to take him." 

" I hope so, father," answered Bonald. ** I would 
sooner die than be taken by a Frenchman." 

"That is the right spirit, my boy," exclaimed 
Rolf, warmly. " But little fear of what will happen — 
our captain is not a man to throw away a chance of 
victory." 

While they were speaking the Thisbe was rapidly 
coming up with the enemy ; and as her guns could 
be brought to bear they were fired in quick succession 
— ^the French frigate retiuming them with right good 
will, though, as her shot flew high, the Thisbe's masts 
and spars suffered more than her hull, and few of her 
men had hitherto been hit. 

Morton looked anxiously aloft. " It will be a bad 
job if they go," he muttered to himself. He then 
sent Bonald aft to ascertain the condition of the main 
and mizen mast, which he believed had been struck. 
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His son soon returned with a very bad report, tlie 
masts were already badly wounded. 

Soon after this the Thisbe got within musket-shot 
of the starboard quarter of her opponent; and the 
marines opened their fire, while the firing of the great 
guns became warmer than ever. 

Captain Courtney had never, for a moment, taken 
his eye off the French ship, that he might wat^h for 
the least indication of any manoeuvre she might be 
about to perform. Suddenly he exclaimed, " Up with 
the helm ! — square away the after yards !" 

Quickly the manoeuvre was executed, though only 
just in time to prevent the enemy, who wore the in- 
stant before, from crossing the Thisbe's bows, and 
pouring in a raking fire. The two frigates now ran on 
before the wind, closely engaged, broadside to broad- 
side. Fast came the round shot, crashing on board. 
Splinters from the torn bulwarks were flying about, 
from aloft some rattling blocks and shattered spars ; 
while showers of bullets were raining down death and 
wounds in every direction. 

Ronald Morton felt his spirits rise to an unnatural 
pitch as the fight grew hotter and hotter. Not the 
remotest thought of death, not a shadow of fear 
crossed his mind. Others were struck down, but 
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those missiles of destruction were not for him, Others 
might be hit, but he bore a charmed life. 

There is something far more terrific and trying to 
the nerves in a night action than in one fought by day. 
The dark, mysterious form of the enemy, the flashes 
of the guns, the irregular glare, the dim light of the 
fighting lanterns, the cries and groans of the wounded, 
the uncertainty as to who is hit or what damage has 
been done, all combine to produce an effect which the 
most desperate fight by day can scarcely exhibit 

The crew of the Thisbe could see that their shot 
was producing great effect on their antagonist. Her 
masts still stood, but several of her spars were shot 
away, and her rigging appeared a mass of wreck. 
The English fngate was also much injured aloft, but 
her masts were still standing. 

Among the crashing sounds heard on every side 
the boatswain's quick ear distinguished one which 
made him immediately cast an anxious glance at the 
mainmast. It stood; but Bonald, who ran aft to 
examine it, returned with a report that it was badly 
wounded. 

By this time the Thisbe had shot ahead of her an- 
tagonist. " Starboard the helm !" exclaimed Cap- 
tain Courtney. " Cease firing, my lads ! Be ready 
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to give her a rakiog broadside as we cross her 
hawse." 

The frigate luffed up into the wind ; and, as she did 
so, her larboard guns were discharged in quick suc- 
cession into the bows of the Frenchman ; but amid 
the roar of the guns a loud crash was heard, and the 
mizenmast, unable to bear the additional strain on 
it, went by the board, but falling to starboard did not 
impede the working of the guns. As the crew were 
running from under it, the tall mainmast was seen to 
totter, and, with all its yards and sails, over it went 
on the same side. With a groan the boatswain saw 
what had occurred. He feared too that the enemy 
might escape, as her masts were still standing ; but 
as the Thisbe's mainmast went, the French frigate 
ran stem on to her, on her larboard quarter, her bow- 
sprit passing directly across her deck over the capstan. 

** She is our own if we can but keep her," exclaimed 
the boatswain ; and, followed by Ronald, he hurried 
aft, calling to some of his mates to assist him. 

The officers and crew had enough to do at that 
moment, for the Frenchmen, trusting to their num- 
ber, which appeared to be very great, were swarming 
on the forecastle and rushing along the bowsprit with 
the intention of boarding the Thisbe. 
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"Boarders! repel boarders!'* shouted the captain, 
setting the example in attacking the first Frenchmen 
who presented themselves as they sprang forward. 

Now the clash of steel, the sharp report of pistols, 
intermingled with the roar of the great guns, — 
those on the quarter and main decks still continu- 
ing to pour a destructive fire into the enemy's star- 
board bow as they could be brought to bear — the 
Frenchmen, from the position in which their ship 
was placed, being only able to reply with musketry. 
Their critical position made them rush on and on 
again with the greatest frenzy ; but each time they 
were driven back with heavy loss, many of them fall- 
ing overboard from off the bowsprit, or being cut down 
by the British seamen. Meantime Rolf Morton and 
his followers were busily engaged in lashing the 
enemy's bowsprit to their capstan with such ropes as 
they could lay hands on. Captain Courtney looked 
round and saw how they were engaged. 

"Admirably done, Mr. -Morton," he cried out. 
** Keep her there, and we will give a good account of 
the Frenchmen in her." 

At that moment the enemy with loud shouts and 
9€U!reB and other oaths, came rushing forward in 
greater numbers than before, intending to drop 
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down on the Thisbe's deck, and hoping to overwhelm 
her crew by their numbers. Again they felt the 
effect of British cutlasses. Desperately as they 
fought, they were once more driven back with 
diminished numbers to the ship. In vain the 
Frenchmen endeavoured to fi*ee their ship from the 
position in which they had placed her. The Thisbe 
stood on, towing them after her. Scarcely one of 
their guns could be brought to bear, but the marines 
however kept up a hot and destructive fire of mus- 
ketry on the deck of the frigate, from the tops, as 
well as from some of her quarter-deck guns which 
had been run in midships fore and aft. Though the 
darkness prevented their taking good aim, no sooner 
was it known that the bowsprit was being made fast 
to the capstan of the English frigate than the whole 
of their fire was turned in that direction. The 
lashings were not yet completed. Showers of bullets 
fell around the brave men engaged in the work. 
Several had fallen. The boatswain did not think of 
himself, but he dreaded lest his son should be hit. 
He was considering on what message he should send 
him to another part of the ship, when he felt a sharp 
blow, his fingers relaxed from the rope he was 
grasping, and he fell to the deck. He had the 
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feeling that he had received his death wound. 
Ronald saw what had happened, and in an instant 
was on his knees supporting his fieither's head. 

What thought he then of the fierce contest raging ? 
What did he care who gained the victory ? All his 
feelings were concentrated on his father. Was he 
mortally wounded, or would he recover? He en- 
treated some of the men to carry him below, but they 
were at that moment too much occupied to attend to 
him. Rolf recovered slightly. ' 

" No, no, boy ; let me remain here," he said in a 
firm voice. *' All hands have work enough to do ; I 
am but hit in the leg, and if they would set me on 
my feet again I could still be of use." 

But Ronald did not heed him, and continued im- 
ploring the men to carry the boatswain below. Just 
then the lashings were torn away, and the French 
frigate floated clear of the Thisbe. Cries of disap- 
pointment escaped from the English crew, but they 
redoubled their eflforts to cripple their opponent, so as 
once more to get hold of her. Meantime several of 
the men being now at liberty oflfered to take the 
boatswain below, but he desired to be left on deck. 

" m see the fight out, lads," he answered. *^ Help 
me up, some of you, and pass this handkerchief round 
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the limb. Cheer up, Bonald, I'm not so badly hurt 
as you fancy, boy." 

^' Hurra, lads! here she comes again; well have 
her fast this time," shouted the captain at this 
juncture. 

The Thisbe, deprived of her after sail, paid off 
before the wind, and thus the French frigate ran 
directly into her, on the starboard quarter, the 
enemy's bowsprit hanging over the stump of her 
mainmast. The opportunity of securing the French 
ship was not lost, though her crew attempted to rush 
on board, as before, to prevent the operation. 

While the captain and most of the superior officers 
who had escaped wounds or death were engaged in 
repelling them, Rolf caused himself to be brought 
nearer to the mainmast, that he might superintend 
the crew in lashing the bowsprit to it 

This time they took care that it should not again 
break away ; and now the Thisbe, running directly 
off before the wind, dragged the Frenchman after 
her. 

The fight had been hot before, but it became 
hotter still. Again and again the Frenchmen endea- 
voured to cut away these second lashings, but the 
English marines kept up so hot a fire, that each time 
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the attempt was frustrated. Still the enemy showed 
no signs of yielding. Something must be done. 
Wounded as he was, Morton dragged himself up to 
where the captain was standing. 

"I beg your pardon, Captain Courtney, but if we 
could get a couple of guns run out abaft on the 
main deck we could silence that fellow pretty 
quickly," he said, touching his hat with all due 
formality. 

It was somewhat out of rule for the boatswain to 
offer his advice unasked to the captain, but under the 
circumstances the irregularity was easily overlooked 
by such a man as Captain Courtney. 

" You are right, Mr. Morton/' he answered ; " send 
the carpenter and his crew aft, Mr. Calder," to the 
second lieutenant. ^* Get the two after guns on the 
main deck ready to run out astern as soon as we have 
some ports made for them." 

Having given this order the captain descended to 
the main deck. 

Mr. Gimbol, the carpenter, soon made his appear- 
ance there from below, where he had been going his 
rounds through the wings to stop any shot holes 
which might have been made between wind and 
water. 
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With axes and saws he and his crew set to work, 
but the upper transom beam resisted all their efforts. 

" We must blow out some ports," exclaimed the 
captain. " Send the firemen here." 

A gang of men with buckets were quickly on the 
spot The guns were pointed aft. " Fire !" cried the 
captain. The two guns went off together, and as the 
suffocating smoke blew off> two holes with jagged 
edges were seen in the stem, but flames were burst- 
ing out around them. These, however, the firemen 
with their buckets quickly extinguished, and the guns 
being again loaded opened their fire through them on 
the deck of the Frenchman. The effect produced from 
this unexpected quarter was terrific. Fore and aft the 
shot flew crashing between the decks, seldom failing 
to find some victims, and oftentimes carrying off the 
heads of half a dozen men, as they stood at their 
guns, in its course from one end of the ship to the 
other. Never were guns more rapidly worked than 
were those two twelve-pounders on board the Thisbe. 
The captain stood by, encouraging the men. 

Rolf Morton went about, badly wounded as he 
was, to ascertain where his services were most re- 
quired. Ronald followed his father, dreading every 
moment to see him fall from the effects of his first 
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wound, or to find that he was again hit. Once more 
they returned to the upper deck. There numbers 
were falling, wounds were being received, and havoc 
was being made aloft and on every side. The masts 
of the French ship were still standing, but from the 
shrieks aud cries which proceeded from her decks 
there seemed little doubt that she was suffering even 
more than the Thisbe. Ronald kept watching the 
enemy. 

" See, father ! — see 1" he exclaimed. *' Down, down 
they come T' 

He pointed at the Frenchman's foremast It bent 
on one side, the few ropes which held it gave way, 
and crash it came down over the side. The mainmast 
stood, but the mizenmast in an instant afterwards 
followed the foremast, preventing the crew from 
working the greater number of the guns. However, 
with those still unincumbered they continued to fire 
away with the greatest desperation. The English 
seamen fought on with the same determined courage 
as at first. They had made up their minds that they 
would take the enemy, and there was not a man on 
board who would have given in till they had done so, 
or till the ship sunk under them. Half an hour 
passed away. It seemed surprising that either ship 
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could float with the pounding they gave each other, 
or that any human beings could survive on their 
decks amid the storm of shot and bullets rushing 
across them. At length a loud cheer burst from the 
throats of the English seamen, the Frenchman's last 
remaining mast was seen to lean over, and down it 
came with a tremendous crash, crushing many in its 
fall, and completely preventing the crew from 
working any of their guns. 

"They will give in now, &ther, to a certainty," 
exclaimed Ronald. 

'* Not so sure, boy ; see. they are going to make a 
desperate attempt to revenge themselves." 

" Here they come I" he answered, and then the 
cry arose from the English ship of, " Boarders ! repel 
boarders !" 

Once more the Frenchmen came on with the most 
determined courage. Captain Courtney and some of 
his officers and men who were aft threw themselves 
before the enemy, to stem the torrent which 
threatened to pour down on the Thisbe's decks ; but 
with such fury and desperation did the Frenchmen 
come on, that many of the English were driven back, 
and there seemed no little probability that the 
former would gain their object. Bolf Morton on 
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perceiving tliis, and forgetting his wound, seized a 
cutlass, and calling on all the men at hand, followed 
by Ronald, sprang aft to the aid of his captain. His 
assistance did not come a moment too soon. Captain 
Courtney was brought to his knee, and a French 
officer, who had led the boarders, was on the point of 
cutting him down, when Bonald sprang to his side, 
and thrusting his cutlass before him, saved him from 
the blow intended for his head. Ronald would have 
had to pay dear for his gallantry had not Rolf cut 
the Frenchman down at the moment he was making, 
in return, a fierce stroke at his son. 

More of the English crew, led by their officers, now 
came hurrying aft, and the Frenchmen, disheartened 
by the loss of their leader, again retreated to their 
ship, leaving eight or ten of their number dead or 
dying behind them. Still no one cried for quarter ; 
and though not a gun was discharged, the marines and 
small-arm men kept up as hot a fire as before. 

All this time the Thisbe's two after-guns on the 
main-deck kept thundering away at them, fearfully 
diminishing their numbers. And thus the fight con- 
tinued : they made, however, no signal of yielding. 

The Frenchmen had scarcely retreated from their 
daring attempt to board the frigate, when the lash 

VOL. II. 
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ings which secured their bowsprit to her began to 
give way. The boatswain had, however, got a 
hawser ready ranged along the deck, and this, in 
spite of the fire kept up at them, he, with his mates 
and others of the crew, secured to the gammoning of 
the Frenchman's bowsprit 

" Now the lashings may go as soon as they like !" 
he exclaimed, almost breathless with the exertion ; 
" the Frenchmen will gain little by the change." 

So it proved : the enemy's ship, when the lash- 
ings gave way, dropped astern a few fathoms, and 
there she hung, towed onwards, as before, by the 
Thisbe, whose crew were thus enabled to rake her 
decks with more deadly effect. Still the battle raged 
as at first. 

At length some voices were heard from the bow- 
sprit of the French frigate. 

" Quarter ! quarter !" was the cry. ** We have 
struck ! we yield 1" 

" Cease firing, my lads !" shouted the captain ; " we 
have won the day !" 

The order was obeyed. For an instant there was a 
perfect silence, a contrast to the uproar which had so 
long continued ; even the wounded restrained the 
expression of their sufferings ; and then there burst 
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forth one of those hearty cheers which few but 
English seamen can give, and which they so well 
know how to give with effect. And now many of 
the brave fellows who had hitherto worked away 
at their guns without flinching, sank down with 
£Gitigue. 

Rolf Morton even then would not go below. 

"I'll stay on deck and see the enemy secured, 
and get the ship put to rights a little," he answered ; 
" I am only just showing my boy how I wish him to 
behave. While there is duty to do, and a man has 
strength to do it, he should not shrink from it, what- 
ever it may cost him.^' 

Ronald listened to what his father was saying. 

" That's it, father ; I'll try and ^stick to that," he 
observed, looking up in his father's face. 

It was now necessary to board the French ship to 
take possession of her, but how that was to be accom- 
plished was the question, for not a boat that could 
swim remained on board either of the combatants. 

The second lieutenant — one of the few officers 
unwounded — ^volunteered to work his way along the 
hawser, and a midshipman and several of the men 
offered to accompany him ; Ronald begged leave to 
go also. 

c 2 
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In those days, strange as it may seem, many 
seamen could not swim. 

The boarding-party commenced their somewhat 
hazardous passage from one ship to the other. The 
Thisbe had but slight way on her ; the hawser 
was consequently somewhat slack, and the weight of 
the people on it brought it down into the water. 
The lieutenant and several of the men clung on, but 
the midshipman was by some means or other washed 
off Unable to swim, he cried out loudly for help, 
but no one could afford it, till Ronald let go his own 
hold of the rope, and swam towards him. Of course 
to regain the hawser was hopeless, and it was equally 
difficult to swim back to the Thisbe. Ronald had 
practised swimming from his childhood, and was as 
much at home in the water as on shore. He struck 
out with one hand while he supported the young 
midshipman with the other. His first fear was that 
the French ship would run them down, but a few 
strokes carried him and his charge clear of that 
danger. He next attempted to get along side her. 
He looked up, and saw her dark hull rising up above 
him. There were plenty of ropes hanging overboard ; 
he found one that appeared secure above ; he put it 
into the midshipman's hands. 
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** There, Mr. Glover," he exclaimed ; '' we shall be 
the first on the enemy's deck, after all." 

He was not long in finding another rope for him- 
self, and to the surprise of the Frenchmen they 
found two stranger boys standing on their quarter- 
deck. 

"Have you come to take possession?" asked a 
lieutenant in tolerable English. " What ! are all your 
superior oflScers killed ?" 

'* Oh, no, monsieur," answered the midshipman : 
" they will be on board presently ; but we are some- 
what lighter craft, so made quicker work of it." 

The Frenchmen had been afraid that the midship- 
man had been sent on board to insult them, and that 
they should have had to deliver up their swords to 
them. When, however, they found that they were 
mistaken, they treated young Glover with the greatest 
politeness — and he whispered to Ronald, that he 
could scarcely believe that a few minutes ago they 
and the Frenchmen were pounding away at each 
others' heads, to see which would break the soonest. 

The second lieutenant of the Thisbe and his com- 
panions soon made their appearance, having clambered 
in over the bows : and the French frigate, which was 
found to be the Concorde — one of the largest class 
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in the French navy — ^was formally taken possession 
of. 

Ronald looked round him on the terrible scene of 
havoc and death which was revealed by the dim 
light of the lanterns. The dead lay as they had 
fallen, scattered about in every direction, intermingled 
with the wounded, many of whom were shrieking out 
in their agony, and entreating to be put out of their 
pain. The survivors stood or sat about on the guns, 
or broken spars, overcome with fatigue, and caring 
apparently very little what might happen to them. 

The English lieutenant having received the swords 
of the officers, ordered his own followers and as many 
of the Frenchmen as he could collect, to carry the 
suflferers below to the surgeons, who were already 
busily engaged in operating on those who had pre- 
viously been placed in their hands. 

Ronald was on his way foreward, to carry an order 
to a man stationed on the forecastle, when he heard 
a groan proceeding &om under a fallen mast. He 
delivered his order, and, on his way back, groping 
under the wreck of the mast, he discovered a wounded 
boy of about his own size. He dragged him out, 
and then saw by his uniform that ho was a mid- 
shipman. 
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" Help me ! help me !" cried the boy in French, 
— *'I am dying!" 

Bonald, half dragging and half lifting him, got 
him to the main-hatchway, and when there, he found 
some men to carry him below. He would not leave 
him tUl he saw him safely placed in the midship^ 
man's berth, with two more of his wounded mess- 
mates, and had found a surgeon to dress his wounds. 
The dreadful sights he witnessed, and the cries and 
groans which reached his ears, made him glad when 
he could once more return on deck. 
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CHAPTER IL 

As the bright cheerful light of morning broke on the 
world of waters, there lay the two frigates, which, 
when the sun went down, looked so gallant and so 
trim — now sad examples of man's folly and madness 
— shorn of their beauty, shattered and blackened 
wrecks. 

The foremast of the Thisbe was alone standing, 
while all the masts of the French frigate, with their 
sails, and yards, and rigging, hung in ma^s of wreck 
and confusion over her sides. The decks covered with 
blood and gore, and the shattered remnants of morta- 
lity, presented a horrible and disgusting scene ; while 
the broken bulwarks, the decks ploughed up, the 
wheel shot away, and the ruined condition of every 
part of the ship, showed the desperate nature of the 
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conflict, and told of the bravery of the gallant French 
crew who had endured so much before they had con- 
sented to yield. 

The English frigate, though battered and knocked 
about, exhibited a far less terrible spectacle. The 
decks had been already washed, the dead had been 
consigned to their watery grave, and the wounded 
were all carefully looked after below. Of her crew 
three officers and fifteen men had been killed, and 
upwards of thirty wounded ; while the French had 
lost the disproportionate number of eighty killed, and 
one hundred and twenty wounded, making their loss 
in all two hundred. 

On board the Thisbe the carpenters were busily 
employed in patching up some of the boats, so that 
the prisoners might be removed from the prize, while 
the rest of the crew were engaged in clearing away 
the wreck of the masts, and in preparing to make 
sail on the ship. 

Ronald was in attendance on his father in his cabin. 
The boatswain had been more hurt than he supposed ; 
but he did his utmost to conceal his suffering from his 
son. 

The shout was heard : " All hands on the quarter- 
deck 1" 

c 3 
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The captain was al)out to address the crew. 

Bolf Morton tried to rise, but he soon found that he 
could not. " Go, Ronald, and hear what the captain 
has to say. It will be something pleasant, I doubt 
not," he said, pressing his boy's hand. " Come and 
tell me when you are dismissed." 

Ronald sprang up the hatchway. The men were 
mustering aft. The captain and aU the officers stood 
on the quarter-deck — not as usual, in those bright 
and shining nniforms, but in the dress in which they 
had fought, most of them still bearing about their 
persons the marks of the battle. 

" My lads, I have called you aft to thank you for 
the gallant way in which you have fought this ship, 
and captured an enemy with more men, more guns, 
and of larger tonnage than ourselves," he began. " I 
do from my heart thank you ; and our king and coun- 
trymen will thank you, and you may well be proud of 
what you have done. I wish that I could reward you 
as you deserve ; but when all have done their duty it 
is difficult to pick out any for especial notice. Still 
there is one man who much helped us in capturing 
the enemy. That is the boatswain. He caught, and 
kept him, by lashing his bowsprit to our mainmast, 
and by his advice we blew open the stem ports which 
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SO mainly contributed to our success. His son, too, 
saved my life, and afterwards saved the life of Mr. 
Qlover, and was, with him, the first on board the 
priza The boatswain will, I hope, receive his reward 
hereafter ; but as I have the means of showing my 
appreciation of his son's gallantry, I gladly do so at 
once : I have therefore rated him as a midshipman on 
board this ship. I am sure that no one will think 
that I have done more for him than ho deserves. 
Come aft, Mr. Ronald Morton, and receive the wel- 
come of your new messmates." 

Bonald came forward almost with a bound, though 
perfectly unconscious that he was moving more ra- 
pidly than usual The wish of his heart was accom- 
plished. His countenance beamed with satisfaction, 
and he frankly put out his hand towards the midship- 
men and the other members of their berth. They 
all in turns took it and shook it warmly ; but none 
grasped it more heartily than did young Glover. 

" I must thank you for myself, Morton," he ex- 
claimed in a tone which showed that he spoke from 
his heart. " If it had not been for you I should have 
been among the missing, to a certainty.'' 

Morton's own heart was too full to answer. Num- 
berless emotions were working in his bosom. He felt 
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a proud satisfaction at having obtained the rank for 
which he was conscious he was fitted ; he sincerely re- 
joiced at having been the means of saving his captain 
from a severe wound, if not from death ; and scarcely 
less so at having prevented Glover from being drowned. 
All these feelings kept him silent ; but his silence was 
understood ; and perhaps no one felt more pleased 
at seeing him on the quarter-deck than did Captain 
Courtney himself. 

" Now back to your duty, my lads," he exclaimed ; 
" we have plenty of work before us." 

Three hearty cheers burst unpremeditatedly from 
the throats of the crew — and then in high spirits 
they separated to their respective duties. The work 
was accomplished, as the captain knew it would be, 
all the better for this little interruption. 

Ronald hurried below. He wanted to be the first 
to tell his father of his good fortune, as he called it. 

Rolf Morton was less surprised than he expected. 
*' I was certain it would be so some day, if your life was 
spared," he observed. " And now, my boy, that your 
foot is on the first step of the ladder, mount upwards 
by your own exertions. Be thankful to others who 
help you, but trust to yourself for success." 

Ronald had got his father to select a little fellow 
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called Bobby Doull as his boy, whom he had, when he 
first came on board, taken under his protection. 

Bobby had been sent to sea from a workhouse. If 
not an orphan he was in the condition of one ; for his 
father, who was a seaman, had deserted him, and had 
not, since he was an infant, been heard of. Ronald 
had, at first, frequently to do battle in his cause ; but 
he at length taught the other boys to respect him, 
and to let Bobby alone. 

Bobby did his best to repay the kindness he had 
received by his constant attention to the wants of the 
wounded boatswain. 

Ronald had now to mess with the midshipmen. 
One of his first duties was to visit the prize, as soon 
as the boats had been got ready to transfer the pri- 
soners to the Thisbe. 

Glover had insisted on lending him a uniform, 
jacket, and dirk, till he could obtain a suit of his own. 

Ronald did not hesitate about accepting the oflfer ; 
and, as Doull told the boatswain, he looked every inch 
a midshipman. 

Very little had been done when Ronald returned to 
the prize towards getting her into order ; and, as he 
looked fore and aft along the decks, it seemed scarcely 
possible that she could ever be put in a condition at 
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sea, to make sail, so as to reach a British port in 
safety. Some of her crew were already mustered on 
deck, but others were keeping below. He was accord- 
ingly directed to take a party of men round the decks 
to send them up. As he passed it, he looked into the 
midshipman's berth, where the boy, whose life he had 
probably been the means of preserving, still lay. 

He— the French midshipman— recognized hun im- 
mediately. «Ah! come in, my friend!" he ex- 
claimed, in broken English : '^ I want to recompense 
you for what you did for me : but — ^they told me that 
you were a ship's boy, and now I see that you are of 
the same rank as myself." 

** I was a ship^s boy when I found you under the 
masts, but now I am a midshipman," answered Ronald. 
" But tell me your name — I shall be glad to help you 
in any way I can." 

*'My name — ah — they call me Alfonso Gerardin," 
answered the French midshipman. ^' I am obliged to 
you for your kindness. A prisoner is little able to re- 
quite it. Perhaps I may some day — ^as 1 should wish 
to do." 

"I have done nothing to deserve even thanks," 
said Bonald. '* But I must not stay. I will come 
and see you again as soon as I can." 
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Bonald hurried on. As the sea was smooth, in a 
short time all the unwounded prisoners, or those but 
slightly wounded, were removed on board the Thisbe. 

Alfonse Gerardin was among those who were al- 
lowed to remain. 

Mr. Strickland, the first lieutenant of the Thisbe, 
being badly wounded, Mr. Calder, the second, was 
directed to take charge of the prize. 

Robert Bawson, an old master's mate, was ordered 
to go as his second in command, with Glover and 
Morton as midshipmen, and a master's assistant called 
Twigg. 

Bonald wished to have remained to look after his 
father ; but Bolf would not hear of it, 

" You'll be better in another ship, away from me, 
boy," he remarked. ** The doctor and Bobby DouU 
will look after me. I shall return to my duty in a few 
days — ^never fear !" 

There was a sale, as usual, of the effects of those 
who had been killed, and Bolf was thus able to pur- 
chase a complete outfit for his son suited to his rank. 
He looked at the lad with a very natural pride as he 
came to wish him good-bye before going on board the 
prize. *' Stick to the principles I have taught you, 
Bonald," he said, solemnly pressing his son's hand. 
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" Serve God. Do your duty, and do not caxe what 
men say or think of you." 

Ronald returned the pressure and nodded. He 
could not speak just then. He was soon, once more, 
on board the Concorde. He would have felt some- 
what solitary in his new position, but he had so much 
to do that he had no time to think. Everybody 
worked with a wilL They knew that there was no 
time to losa They were still in sight of the French 
coast — an enemy's ship might come down upon them ; 
and in the condition they were then in, even a sloop 
of war would have proved a formidable opponent A 
gale also might come on and drive them back on the 
French coast ; or a contrary wind spring up and pre- 
vent their reaching an English port. 

The peculiar talents of the prize master of the Con- 
corde, honest Tom Calder, were now brought into 
full play. Head and hand were busily employed 
from morning till night and neither grew weary. 
Where the hardest work was to be done, there Tom's 
cheery voice was heard and his helping hand was to 
be foimd, and before the two, difficulties, at first 
deemed insurmountable, vanished like magia 

Tom Calder was considerably older than Ronald 
Morton when he had been placed on the quarter-deck. 
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He was of a kindly, frank disposition — not at all dis- 
posed to take offence, and as he was veiy observant^ 
his manners quickly polished ; but he had had at first 
a good many difficulties to go through — supercilious- 
ness to contend with in his messmates, and harshness 
from his superiors, and injustice sometimes ; but he 
bore everything with the most' perfect equanimity, 
and, as people under similar circumstances are sure to 
be, was esteemed and fully appreciated in the end. 

Tom had naturally a strong fellow feeling for 
Ronald. He remembered his own annoyances, under 
similar circumstances, and he fancied that Bonald 
would have to imdergo the sama He had, hitherto, 
scarcely spoken to Ronald, but no sooner did he take 
the command of the Concorde, than he singled him 
out to superintend any work requiring more than 
usual care and judgment. 

Ronald in no way disappointed him; everybody, 
indeed, on board the prize, worked well, and with a 
will, and in a wonderfully short space of time, jury- 
masts were rigged, and sails were ready for hoisting. 

It was evening : the two frigates lay within a few 
hundred fathoms of each other : the Thisbe, from 
having her foremasts standing, had a far wider range 
of vision than her prize. 
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<< The Thisbe is signalizing us, sir," said Morton to 
Mr. Calder. 

*^ Qet the signal-book, and see what she is saying," 
was the answer. 

The meaning of the signals was soon ascertained. 

"A sail in the south-west," Morton read; "An 
enemy — ^Prepare for action." 

** That's just like him," exclaimed Mr. Calder; "if 
the stranger was a seventy-four he would prepare to 
fight her. It is to be hoped, though, that she is only 
another frigate, and then, in spite of the loss of our 
masts, we may be able to give a good account of her." 

Ronald was ready enough to fight, but could not 
help thinking, that they just then had had enough of 
it, and therefore hoped that the stranger might prove 
a friend. 

Some time must elapse before the point could be 
ascertained, and during the interval, every effort was 
made to get sail on the two ships ; not for the purpose 
of flying, but to enable them the better to manoeuvre, 
should fighting be the order of the day. 

At length, Ronald went below to snatch a mouthful 
of food, and took the opportunity of paying a visit to 
the wounded midshipman, Alfonso Gerardin. He 
had been placed in the gun-room with the rest of the 
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French officers; he lifted up his head as Ronald 
entered the cabin. 

After returning his salutation, he remained silent, 
and then he exclaimed, somewhat bitterly; "Ah, 
how diflferent are our lots I you have gained a victory, 
have come out of the battle unhurt, and have been 
placed on the first step of the ladder, up which you 
may climb to the highest — while here I lie, a prisoner 
badly wounded, and, alas ! have just discovered that 
I have lost the only friend I had in the world." 

" That you are wounded, and a prisoner, is very 
true," answered Ronald ; " but how can you tell that 
you may not climb to the top of your profession ; and 
why do you suppose that you are without friends ?" 

*^ The latter is an unpleasant fact, which I have 
proved," answered the French midshipman. " Friends ! 
bah I there are no such things.'' 

" Oh, you are mistaken ; I am sure that I have 
many, and so would you if you proved them," said 
Ronald, in a cheerful tona " You are wounded and 
ill ; when you recover you will be in better spirits ; 
but tell me, who is the friend whose loss you mourn ?" 

*' He was the second lieutenant of this ship, and he 
was killed early in the action with you," answered 
young Gerardin with a sigh ; " he was a brave man. 
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I loved him as a son loves his father, and for long I 
thought he was my father. Only just before we were 
going into action did he tell me that I should find 
all the particulars about myself in a box, in a house 
where we lived when we were on shore, near Brest 
I thought at first that he was jesting, and asked no 
questions, and it was only after he was killed that I 
believed he spoke the truth. Poor dear Pierre 
Gerardin 1 you were always kind and good to me, and 
I shall never see you again." 

The young foreigner gave way to his grief with a 
vehemence which somewhat astonished Ronald, accus- 
tomed to the more phlegmatic temperaments of the 
north. He tried to comfort him, but in vain, and 
when the surgeon came he intimated to Ronald, that 
he had better leave him, as talking to a stranger 
seemed to agitate him in an extraordinaiy degree. 

" He seems very sorry for the loss of his guardian, 
but he is an odd fellow, and I don't quite like the 
look of his countenance," said Ronald to himself, as 
he left the cabin. 

As soon as he reached the deck he looked out to 
ascertain what progress the stranger had made. Her 
courses were already seen from the deck, appearing 
above the horizon. The work on board the two 
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frigates was going forward as eDorgetically as ever. 
Still there was yet much to be done before they could 
be put in good fighting order. The Thisbe was by 
far the most advanced of the two, still the bravest on 
board would rather have avoided than sought a fight 
just then. On came the stranger. 

"Well, Morton, just say what you think of herf* 
said Dicky Glover, handing a telescope to Ronald ; 
" there's a mighty Frenchified look about those top- 
sails." 

" I have not much experience in the matter," an- 
swered Ronald, modestly ; ** but she looks very like 
the Concorde, as she appeared when standing out 
towards us," 

"That's what Mr. Calder and the rest think," 
observed Glover. " Well, we are ready for the fellow, 
whoever he maybe ; and for my part, I'd sooner blow 
our prize up into the sky than let her be taken firom 
us ; wouldn't you, Morton ?" 

Ronald was not quite so sTU*e of that, and he sus- 
pected that Dicky himself, if put to the test, might 
change his mind. 

The stranger in a short time drew near enough to 
see the signals which the Thisbe began to make. Her 
answers were watched for with intense interest on 
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board both ships. Mr. Calder had his signal-book 
open on deck. 

" There goes up the stranger's bunting," he ex- 
claimed ; *' now we shall see what he has got to say for 
himself." Again and again his glass was at his eye : 
at length he shut it up with a loud slap. 

" I thought as much," he added ; *' he's a French- 
man ; but he will find the Concorde a tough morsel, 
if he attempts to swallow her, after she has belonged 
to us." 

Captain Courtney arrived before long at the same 
conclusion, and ordered the prize to stand to the 
northward, under all the sail she could carry. 

Tom Calder received the order with a very bad 
grace. " I thought that he would at least have let us 
stop to help him fight it out," he muttered to himself 
as he put his hand to his mouth to issue the necessary 
orders to his scanty crew. 

Sail was made on the prize, while the Thisbe hauled 
up her courses, and stood slowly after her to draw the 
enemy more away from the land before the com- 
mencement of their expected contest 

Mr. Calder felt that he had no right to question his 
commander's judgment ; he could not help seeing, also, 
that could he effect his escape, he might possiby fall 
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in with another British cruiser, and send her to the 
Thisbe's assistance. 

Even with more intense interest than at first, the 
approach of the stranger was watched from the deck 
of the Concorde. 

The prize had got a mile firom the Thisbe when 
the French surgeon made his appearance on deck, to 
enjoy a mouthful of fresh air, after his fatiguing 
duties below. His eager glance and the sudden light- 
ing up of his eye showed that he fully comprehended 
the state of affidrs. 

Among the many accomplishments Ronald had 
obtained at Lunnasting was a certain amount of 
French. He could not speak fluently, but he could 
understand what was said. He could not help asking 
the surgeon what he thought about the stranger 
coming up from the southward. 

^' That she is one of the fastest frigates belonging 
to our navy," was the answer. *' We were expecting 
her here about this time ; you have no chance of 
escaping her. We were to have cruised together; 
perhaps we shall do so now.'' 

** Ask him what sort of a man is her captain," said 
Mr. Calder, who saw Bonald talking to the surgeon. 

Bonald put the question. 
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"There are two opinions," said the surgeon, 
making a face. " He would be a coward who would 
refuse to attack our late antagonist in the condition to 
which we have reduced her." 

*' All right," observed Mr. Calder, when he heard 
the remark ; *' if there are two opinions about a man's 
courage it is seldom that the favourable one is the 
right ; we shall see, though." 

In accordance with his orders, though much 
against his inclination, Lieutenant Calder stood 
away from the scene of the approaching combat. 

The stranger was rapidly drawing closer to the 
Thisbe. Every glass on board the Concorde w^ in 
requisition, and the seamen whenever they could for 
a moment manage to turn away from their work cast 
many an anxious glance towards the ships astern. 

A flash and a pufif of smoke was seen, and soon 
afterwards a low thundering noise boomed along the 
waters. The French frigate had fired her first shot 
at the Thisbe. 

"I hope it did not hit her!" exclaimed Morton. 
** Oh, how I wish we were there to help her !" 

The same sentiment was expressed by all on board. 

It seemed probable that the first shot did hit, for 
the Frenchman now luffed up and fired his broadside 
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at the Thisbe. She waited till he bore away again, 
and then returned the compliment 

For a few minutes the firing ceased. Probably 
neither of the combatants had committed as much 
damage to each other as they expected, and were not 
desirous of throwing away their shots. 

Bonald thought all the time of his father, and the 
danger to which he was exposed, for considering the 
comparatively defenceless state of the Thisbe he could 
not help dreading the result. 

The breeze increased, and the Concorde got further 
and further from the scene of contest Again the 
firing commenced. All hands knocked off work, to 
watch the progress of the fight The oflScers forgot 
even to recall them to their duty. The French 
surgeon and several of the wounded prisoners crawled 
up on deck to watch it also. 

''There they go at it! Well done, Thisbe !" ex- 
claimed Tom Calder. *' Never saw a more rapidly 
delivered broadside. If she had all her spars she 
wouldn't be long in taking that ship, too. Not 
certain that she won't do it now. Hurra ! there's one 
of the Frenchman's spars shot away." 

'* Hurra for the Thisbe !" shouted the crew. 
" She's the girl to win the day. Hurra ! Hurra 1' 

VOL. II. D 
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" Not SO sure of that," muttered Bawson, an old 
mate, who seldom saw things in a pleasant light. . No 
wonder, for he had seen numbers who had come to 
sea long after him promoted over his head, and were 
now commanders and post captains, while he remained 
almost without hope in a subordinate position. He 
was pretty certain to be senior of the mess in what- 
ever ship he sailed, and that was his only consolation, 
as it gave him some little authority and full licence 
to growl to his heart's content. 

The firing became hotter than ever, though at the 
distance the Concorde was now from the two combat- 
ants it was difficult to observe the changes of the 
fight Still all the glasses were kept in that direction. 

'•There ! there ! I said it would be so !" exclaimed 
Bawson, still keeping his eye at the glass. 

*' What has happened ?" inquired Eonald, eagerly. 

" Why, the Frenchmen have shot away the 
Thisbe's fore-topmast, as far as I can make out, — her 
jury-masts, too," answered Bawson. "The Thisbe's 
done for, I'm afraid." 

" What's that you say, Bawson ?" exclaimed Lieu- 
tenant Calder. '' Done for ! not she ; she's not done 
firing, at all events." 

Bawson said no more ; still it was very evident that 
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the Thisbe was again almost a complete wreck, while 
the Frenchman had her rigging comparatively unin- 
jured. The firing on both sides began to decrease. 
Evening was now drawing on, the wind was in- 
o-easing, and dark clouds were coming up from the 
westward. For several minutes not a shot had been 
heard. Flashes there were, but they were from the 
clpuds, and heaven's artillery now rattled through 
the sky. The combatants could now scarcely be 
discerned in the distance. 

" The Thisbe has struck," cried Rawson. " I said 
it would be so. I knew I should never have such 
luck as to take a prize like this, and to keep 
our ship." 

*' I don't believe it," exclaimed Mr.-Calder. " Cap- 
tain Courtney would never have given in to the 
Frenchman without a harder tussle for it." 

'* Perhaps Captain Courtney has been kiUed," 
croaked out poor Bawson, who was very bitter at the 
prospect of losing his long-looked-for promotion, 
which he would have obtained as soon as the prize 
was carried into port. Tom Calder, too, had every 
reason to wish to escape the enemy, with the same 
object in view, and he was not a man to throw a 
chance away. 

D 2 
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The wind was fair, and the coming darkness and 
the rising gale would favour their escapa He now 
clapped on every inch of canvas which could possibly 
be set, and did his utmost to keep up the spirits of 
his crew, rating Mr. Bawson soundly for his express- 
ing his forebodings of ill. 

"I can't help it, Mr. Calder," answered the old 
mate : ^' here am I, as old a man as you, though I 
don't say I'm a better. I began life with better 
prospects, though — as good as a man could desire, 
with a second cousin as a lord of the Admiralty ; and 
here am I still at the first round of the ratlines, 
while you have already begun to moimt up them. 
What can I expect ? I began with bad luck ; for my 
cousin died, having quarrelled with all his brother 
lords, and I never got the slightest help from him. 
Bad luck has attended me ever since." 

" Keep up your spirits, Rawson," said the lieutenant, 
good-naturedly, willing to humour one for whom he 
felt a sincere regard. " The tide will turn one of these 
days, and you will be ashamed at your present de- 
spondency." 

"If we find that the Thisbe has beaten oflf her 
opponents, and we get safely into port with our 
prize, I shall own you are right, sir," answered 
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tlawson, in a tone which showed that he had very 
little hope of a favourable result. 

Honald all the time was more anxious than any one 
else on board. He cared not for the loss of the ship, 
and of prize-money, so much as he grieved at the 
thought that his wounded fietther should fall into the 
hands of the enemy. 

The Frenchmen who had witnessed the fight 
carried the news of the supposed defeat of the Thisbe 
to their wounded countrymen below, and high was 
the satisfaction they did not scruple to exhibit. 

** Don't crow too soon, my Gallic cocks," exclaimed 
Dicky Glover, who overheard them. "You may 
have to change your tune before long." 

Whatever Tom Calder might have said he was 
still very anxious. As to going below even for an 
instant, or shutting an eye, he did not dream of it 
He seemed made of iron. 

The wind increased, and howled through the 
rigging ; the seas came roaring and hissing up along- 
side, as the frigate, driven onward by the gale, went 
surging through the foaming water. 

Thus on she went for some time. 

" K we had but our masts the enemy would have 
a hard job to come up with us," observed Dicky 
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Glover to Ronald. ''As it is, I doubt whether she'll 
find us, after all." 

The two midshipmen were standing aft, looking 
over the tafifraiL 

''I wish that I thought we should escape her/' 
answered Bonald ; " but I say— 'look I — ^look !— what's 
that out there ?" 

At that moment there was a break in the clouds, 
and through it a gleam of light fell on the lofty sails 
of a ship coming up within gunshot astern. 

" The French frigate ! I knew it would be so," said 
the rough voice of old Bawson. 

There could be little doubt that he was right. The 
stranger was supposed by the French officers on 
board to be the Atalante, a frigate of the same size 
as the Concorde. What hope then that the latter 
could successfully resist her? Not many men besides 
Tom Calder would have had any hope of escaping. 

" Never cry out till you are caught," was his motto 
on similar occasions. 

'' That vessel astern has not yet made us out," he 
observed to Bawson. '' Though should she prove to 
be the Atalante perhaps we may still escape her, or 
she may be a friend after alL" 

"Not likely that last, sir," said Bawson, "but 
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whether &iend or foe, here she comes! She has 
made us out clearly enough, too, that I'll be sworn/' 

For a short time the clouds had closed in, and the 
stranger was hidden from view, but they again 
breaking, she was seen like some huge dark monster, 
towering up towards the sky^ surging onwards on the 
starboard quarter of the Concorde. 

*' We shall soon see now, sir, what she is," observed 
BawBon to his superior. 

The bright flash of a gun, and an eighteen-pound 
shot, which came crashing into the side of the prize 
left that point very little in doubt. 

^* Man the starboard guns !" cried Mr. Calder. 
"We'll show the Frenchmen that though we have 
lost our wings we have still got our beaks." 

With a hearty cheer — though, from the paucity of 
their numbers^ not a very loud one — the men went to 
the guns. 

Could they beat oflF the enemy ? They would try, 
at all events. Rawson in a moment forgot his fore- 
bodings, and was all life and courage. The enemy 
was seen to be shortening sail, so as not to pass the 
Concorde. 

" Fire !" cried Lieutenant Calder. The men 
obeyed with alacrity, but scarcely had the shot left 
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the moaths of the guns than the enemy replied with 
a crashing broadside, which shot away several of the 
stays of the jury-masts, knocked over three or four of 
the crew, and reduced the frigate almost to the state 
of wreck in which she had been found when captured. 

Bawson was the only officer wounded, but still he 
cheered on the crew. 

'* Well not give in, lads ! Old England for ever !" 
he exclaimed, putting his right hand to a gun-tackle, 
and hauling away. The other arm had been hit. 

In vain were all the efforts of those gallant men. 

" Here she comes !" was the cry. ** Boarders I 
repel boarders !" 

The enemy gave a sheer to port^ and with a loud 
crash ran alongside the Concorde. Grappling-irons 
were hove aboard her, and the next instant the 
Frenchmen, in overpowering numbers, rushed like a 
torrent along her decks. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The chief anxiety of Captain Courtney when he 
ascertained that the approaching ship was an enemy, 
was to secure the escape of the priza 

She would indeed have been of very little use to 
the Thisbe in repelling an attack, as the French 
frigate from having all her canvas would have been 
able to manoBuvre so as to engage each of them 
singly. 

"There she goes, and I'll engage Tom Calder's 
heart is heavier than any one's aboard here at hav- 
ing to run away!" exclaimed Captain Courtney — 
" Good luck go with him. We'll try and keep the 
enemy engaged, and wing him, if we can. You'll do 
your best, I know, my lads." 

D 3 
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A cheerful shout was the answer to this appeal, the 
last part of which was addressed to the crew. 

The men were now seen fastening their handker* 
chiefs round their heads, tightening their waistbands, 
most of them having thrown off their jackets and 
shirts, standing at their guns with their brawny arms 
and shoulders bare, like pictures of Hercules prepared 
for battle ; not a countenance that did not exhibit a 
cheerful alacrity for the battle. 

As the captain took a walk round the decks, he 
felt assured that w]iat men could do they would, to 
maintain the honour of old England's flag. 

Many bore marks of their recent combat, and 
several, still pale from loss of blood, had insisted on 
rising from their hammocks and going to their guns. 
Among them stood the boatswain, Rolf Morton ; the 
captain shook his head at him. 

*' What ! you couldn't trust us to fight the ship 
without you, Mr. Morton ?" he said in a kind tone 6f 
reproof. '* I must let you stay now you are on deck, 
but I would rather you were snug in your berth." 

" While I've breath for my pipe, and legs to stand 
on, I'd rather be here, Captain Courtney, thank you, 
sir," answered Rol£ '* I would lose an arm rather 
than let our prize be retaken.'* 
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" So would I, Mr. Morton, and we will do our best 
to help her escape/' said the captain, and he passed 
on. 

With like kind words of encouragement both to 
officers and men, the captain passed along the guns ; 
not a man of the crew who would not have dropped 
at their quarters, or gone down mth the ship, rather 
than yield as long as their brave chief bade them 
fight on. 

By the time Captain Courtney regained his post 
on the quarter-deck, the enemy had got within gun- 
shot, and commenced firing with her longer pieces at 
the Thisbe, but the shot fell wide. 

"The enemy's gunners want practice," observed 
the captain to the third lieutenant, who was doing 
duty as first, though he himself was severely wounded. 
We'll reserve our fire till they get a little nearer, and 
then give it them with a wiH. They probably expect 
that we shall haul down our colours after we have 
satisfied the calls of honour with a few shots." 

"They don't know of whom they have got hold 
then," answered Mr. Trenane, the lieutenant. " In a 
light wind they might have had too much the ad- 
Vantage of us, but with this breeze, the loss of our 
masts will matter less, I hope." 
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The enemy was now coming up rapidly on the 
Thisbe's quarter. A shot from her bow chasers 
whistled through the latter's rigging ; several others 
followed as the guns could be brought to bear« 

On she came. 

The Thisbe had not fired. 

*' Down with the helm and give it them, my lads !" 
suddenly shouted the captain. 

The English frigate luffed up, and poured her 
Whole broadside into the bows of the approaching 
enemy. The Frenchman put down his helm and re- 
turned the compliment, and now the two ships stood 
on for some time exchanging broadsides as rapidly as 
they could. At length a shot struck the Thisbe's 
fore-topmast ; it had been wounded in the previous 
engagement. Down it came with a crash, but so 
eagerly were the crew engaged that few discovered 
what had happened. 

The master with a few hands flew aloft, and quickly 
cut away the wreck ; the crew redoubled their efforts. 
Still the uninjured condition of the enemy's rigging 
gave her an important advantage ; her shot came 
crashing on board the Thisbe. 

Whatever Captain Courtney might have thought, 
he appeared as cheerful and confident as ever. His 
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courage kept up that of the crew. The enemy was 
frequently hulled. Now one spar was shot away ; now 
another ; his fire slackened. The British crew cheered 
lustily. That hearty cheer must have been heard 
along the Frenchman's decks. It showed him that 
though his enemy was almost dismantled, the courage 
of the people was as undaunted as ever. 

" We may not take him, but we may prevent his 
taking us/' observed Morton as he moved among the 
crew. 

Just then the Frenchman's bow was seen to move 
up closer to the wind ; his tacks were hauled aboard, 
the breeze was freshening, and away he stood on a 
bowline under all the sail he could set, leaving the 
astonished crew of the British ship rubbing their 
eyes and wondering what he was about. They how* 
ever did not cease sending their shot after him, as a 
parting compliment. 

** She has but hauled oflF to repair damages," ob- 
served the third lieutenant to the captain. 

" Not so sure of that, Trenane," answered Captain 
Courtney ; " probably, her captain and other superior 
officers have been killed or wounded, and the rest 
suspect that we should prove too tough a morsel for 
them to digest." 
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Captain Courtney seemed to be right in his conjeo- 
tures ; the French frigate stood on. 

All hands were instantly set to work to repair 
damages, to be ready for her in case she should return. 
Many an eye cast an anxious glance in the direection 
in which she was steering. The brave crew would 
have welcomed her back, but they wished to be ready 
first to receive her. 

Again she was observed to alter her course. 

*' She is coming back !" was the cry, " Hurra, 
lads ! we'll give it her if she does." 

They watched her eagerly. She was steering to the 
northward under all sail There could be little doubt 
that she was in pursuit of the Concorde. More ener- 
getically than ever, the crew worked away in the 
hopes of being in a condition to go to the aid of their 
consort; but every instant the wind was increasing, 
the sea was getting up, and their task became more 
difficult Dark clouds were gathering in the western 
horizon. It was evident that a gale was brewing, and 
there were appearances that it would be a severe one. 
The safety of the ship demanded all the care of the 
officers, and the redoubled exertions of the men. The 
guns were secured^ the shot holes stopped, the rigging 
knotted and spliced as strongly as time would allow ; 
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everything moveable below was lashed, and the ship's 
head was brought to the wind to meet the expected 
blast Had she had sea room she might have scudded, 
but with the land tmder her lee, that was out of the 
question. As a brave man girds himself for an in- 
evitable and deadly contest, so was the gallant ship 
prepared for the desperate conflict with the ele- 
ments. 

The British crew had not prepared unnecessarily 
to meet the gale, although delayed ; down it came at 
length upon them with even greater fury than was 
expected. More than once it seemed as if the masts 
and rigging would give way, and that the frigate 
would be driven helplessly before its fury. Had a 
sail gone, had a rope given way she might have been 
hurried to destruction ; but careful hands had secured 
the rigging, every rope held, and there she lay nobly 
breasting the storm. Still she drifted to the east^ 
ward^ and should the gale continue long, she after all 
could not escape destruction. 

As the morning approached, the wind blew harder 
and harder. Daylight exhibited no signs of its abating* 
All that day it continued, its fury in no way decreased. 
The weary crew began to faint with their exertions, 
but the officers went among tiiem, and with cheering 
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words reanimated their spirits. The carpenter had 
often sounded the well. He now reported that the 
ship had sprung a leak ; the pumps must be manned ; 
the demand on the energies of the crew was increased- 
Still they worked cheerfully. Even some of the 
wounded insisted on coming up to take their spell 
at the pumps. 

Night again came on, but not for a moment, during 
the whole course of it, did Captain Courtney leave 
the deck Often and often did he look out astern. 
He had good reason for so doing. The order wafi 
given to range the cables. It might be necessary to 
anchor, to make, at all events, the attempt to bring 
up the ship before she was driven on the enemy's 
shores. 

The morning returned at last, and away to leeward, 
amid the thick driving spray, and through the pale 
cold cheerless light, a line of coast rose above the 
tumbling water& Calm, as if no storm was raging, 
Captain Courtney walked the deck, his eye now 
turned astern— now at the rigging of his ship. He 
sent Mr. Trenane forward to see that the anchors 
were ready for letting go. The lieutenant reported 
all ready. 

" Then we have done all that men can do to save 
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the ship, and to Providence we must trust to the 
rest," observed the captain. 

Few words were exchanged by any on board ; the 
crew were at their stations, ready to perform any 
duty required of them ; those told oflFto labour at the 
pumps were working manfully ; and thus they would 
have continued till the noble ship had struck on the 
rocks or gone down beneath the waves. 

Hours passed by. Slowly but certainly she drove 
stem on towards the land. The captain after a time 
was seen to look frequently over the side, and to watch 
the land more earnestly. His countenance brightened. 

•'There is hope for us yet," he observed to Mr. 
Trenane ; " the wind is dropping." 

Such was the case. Rapidly the gale abated, the 
ship no longer laboured as before, the leak was 
easily kept under, the sea quickly went down, the 
wind got round to the southward, and by nightfall 
the Thisbe under all sail, was steering a course for 

England. 

A bright look out was kept night and day for the 
Concorde. It was hoped that the gale might have 
overtaken the late antagonist of the Thisbe before 
she could have got up with her, and that the prize 
might have escaped. 
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The night passed by, the morning came, not a sail 
was in sight Morton was more anxious than any 
one on board to ascertain the fate of the prize, 
for the sake of his brave and promising son. At 
noon, as the officers were taking an observation, one 
of the look-outs from the mast-head hailed that a sail 
was in sight to the northward. Many hurried aloft to 
have a look at her. She was made out to be a dis- 
masted ship. As they drew nearer, few had doubts 
that she was the Concorda But then there was one 
suspicious circumstance. She was steering east in- 
stead of north. Instead also of clewing up her top- 
sails when the Thisbe must clearly have been recog- 
nized, she continued her course. The Thisbe had to 
be kept away a little, to cut her off 

Morton had so completely made up his mind that 
he was about to meet his son, that he watched with 
amazement the proceedings of the Concorde. Still 
she stood on towards the French coast. It was not 
till a shot from*? the Thisbe whistled across her bows^ 
that she hauled up her courses. At the same mo- 
ment the republican tricolour flag of France flew 
out from her peak. It was speedily hauled down in 
token of submission. 

A boat had been patched up on board the Thisbe. 
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As Mr. Trenane was the only gun-room officer fit 
for duty, Morton, in spite of his wound, obtained 
leave to board the Concorde^ Strange faces looked 
({own on him as he ptilled alongside, and a French 
officer stood ready at the gangway to d^ver up his 
s<7ord. 

Poor Eolf s knowledge of French was limited, but 
he knew sufficient to comprehend that the Con- 
corde had been retaken by another French frigate, 
and that the prize crew had been carried oflf, the two 
ships soon afterwards parting company in the gale 

The Concorde, like the Thisbe, had been hove to 
and had escaped further damage, but what had be- 
come of the Atalante, the other French frigate, no 
one could say. 

She had last been seen scudding under bare poles 
to the eastward, in the expectation, of course, of find- 
ing shelter in some roadstead or harbour for which 
she was steering. Another prize crew was sent on 
board the Concorde, Morton going as prize-master ; 
and a course being shaped for Plymouth harbour, it 
was reached without encountering any fresh enemy. 

The Thisbe, to the satisfaction of all on board her, 
was ordered to refit as rapidly as possible, and to 
proceed again to sea. In spite of all inquiries the 
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fate of Ronald and his companions remained in- 
volved in obscurity. 

Those were stirring times : seamen had no time to 
indulge in sorrow for the loss of friends or shipmates ; 
but Rolf Morton mourned in secret over the fate of 
the being in whom all his earthly hopes and affec- 
tions were centred. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In vain Lieutenant Calder and the prize crew of the 
Concorde attempted to resist the onslaught of the 
enemy. Several were killed, others were wounded, 
and they soon found themselves completely over- 
powered. No time was lost in conveying them on 
board the ship which had captured them, which proved 
to be the Atalante, a consort of their hard won prize. 
Most of the wounded French prisoners were removed 
likewise, that they might be under the care of the 
chief surgeon of the ship, and among them was 
Alfonso Gerardin. He had somewhat recovered his 
strength and spirits, and now that he found himself 
no longer a prisoner, he talked away freely as well 
with the young Frenchmen of his own rank as with 
the English midshipmen. 

When the transfer of prisoners had been accom- 
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plished, the Atalante took the Concorde in tow and 
made sail, but the wind increasing, the hawser broke, 
and both ships had to look out for then- safety in- 
dependently of each other. 

In consequence of the comparatively small number 
of the English prisoners they were not very strictly 
guarded, and the officers were allowed to go about 
the decks by themselves. 

The gale increased during the night, and when 
early in the morning Ronald Morton went on deck, 
he found the French ship scudding before it under 
bare poles. 

There was a good deal of confusion on board ; the 
crew were labouring at the pumps, but in anything 
but an energetic manner; some would suddenly 
knock off and hallo and bawl at their shipmates to 
come and help them, but it was often long before 
their places were taken. On looking aloft he saw 
too that the masts were wounded in several places, 
and though the ship was placed in much greater 
peril, by the way she had been knocked about, it was 
with no little satisfaction that he observed the batter- 
ing she had received from the Thisbe's and Concorde's 
guns. Before long, he encountered Mr. Calder, whose 
eyes were engaged as his had been. 
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" What do you think, sir, of the state of aflEsdrs?" 
he asked. 

" That they are as bad, Morton, as well can be," 
was the answer. " Neither captain nor officers know 
what they are about, and it will be a miracle if they 
do not cast the ship away." 

*' Of course they will," observed Bawson, who had 
just then joined them ; ** I said from the first that we 
should have no good luck, and what I said has come 
true." 

^' But other chaps among us said that we should 
have good luck," remarked Twigg, the master's as- 
sistant, who was always fond of putting Bawson in 
the wrong. ** Now you see, old fellow, it was just 
heads or tails — even, you'll understand — and as ill- 
luck would have it, you happened to win." 

" It's the only thing I ever did win, then," answered 
poor Bawson, in a melancholy tone. 

" Well, well, Bawson, the next time you prophesy 
ill, we'll all pray that you may prove a false prophet," 
observed Mr. Calder. " But, my lads, it may before 
long be of very little consequence to most of us who 
is right and who is wrong ; unless these Frenchmen 
are steering for some shelter, and know the coast 
perfectly, they will run us hard and fast on it before 
the world is many hours older.'* 
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Bonald on this said that he would go and learn 
what he could from young Gerardin, who would 
probably be able to ascertain what the Frenchmen 
proposed doing. 

Ronald found his way to the sick-bay, where 
Alfonso was in his cot, able to sit up and talk witliout 
difficulty. 

"What we are going to do, you demand?" he 
answered. " Why, let the ship drive and go to de- 
struction, for what I can tell ; all on board seem to 
have lost their wits, from the captam downwards. 
They would pitch me out of the ship if they heard my 
remarks, so do not repeat them." 

When Ronald returned on deck he found things 
in no way mended. The French crew appeared to 
be obeying their officers very slowly and unwillingly; 
indeed, the ship was already in a state of semi- 
mutiny. The officers, too, seemed to be issuing 
contradictory orders. Ronald saw them examining 
a chart, but it was evident from their gestures that 
they diflfered very much in opinion as to the course 
which should be steered. Some shrugged their 
shoulders, others stamped and gesticulated violently, 
several pulled their hair, as if wisdom would come up 
with the roots, but no decision was arrived at, and 
the ship drove onwards towards the coast of Finisterre. 
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There were harbours and shelter there in abun- 
dance, but judgment and good pilotage was required 
to take advantage of them, and these qualities were 
wanting on board the Atalante. 

The English oflBcers stood grouped together, afford- 
ing a strong contrast to their French captora Mr. 
Calder was cool and collected as ever. 

** If the Frenchmen won't let us try and save the 
ship, we must do our best to save our lives," he 
remarked. " Remember, in the first place, let us all 
hold together and help each other. We may make 
a harbour and run no risk of losing our lives, or we 
may drive on the rocks and have a desperate struggle 
for them, but in either case prisoners we shall remain, 
only in the last we shall have a better chance of 
making our escape in the end — let us keep that in 
view, whatever happens. Now, lads! there is the 
land ; it won't be long before we become more nearly 
acquainted with it'^ 

Rawson, Morton, and the rest, promised implicitly 
to follow Mr. Calder's directions. It was agreed that 
the instant the ship struck, Morton and Twigg should 
hasten down to release their own men below, and to 
tell them what had been resolved on. There was 
little doubt, even in the expected extremity, that 
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they would willingly follow Mr. Calder's direc- 
tions. 

The threatening appearance of the land seemed to 
bring the French oflScers somewhat back to their reason. 
An attempt was made to get sail on the ship, and to 
haul up to the northward, so as to weather the land, 
or to keep off shore till the gale subsided ; but no 
sooner were the sails expanded on the yards than 
they were blown from the bolt-ropes. In a short 
time the wind subsided somewhat, and fresh sails 
were bent, but scarcely were they set, than down 
came the gale with greater fury than before. The 
ship laid as close as was possible to the wind, heeled 
over till her hammock-nettings were washed by the 
foaming crests of the seas. Her masts bent and 
quivered — ^there was a terrific crash, the mainmast 
went by the board, crushing some of the crew, and 
carrying others overboard. Scarcely had the crew 
recovered from the panic caused by the accident, 
and while they were gazing at their companions 
wildly struggling, and struggling in vain amidst the 
boiling waves, the mizenmast followed the mainmast. 
Mr. Oalder and his companions narrowly escaped 
destruction. 

The frigate, now deprived of her after-sail, fell off 
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before the wind, and once more rushed onwards 
towards the shore. Some minutes passed before 
any one thought of taking in the head-sails, and it 
was not till their prisoners by their signs suggested 
the necessity to their minds, that the officers gave the 
necessary orders. These were, as usual^ very slowly 
obeyed, and the doomed ship hurried on to her fate. 

Mr, Calder made signs that they should prepare 
to anchor, but they either knew that it would be 
useless to follow his advice, or were too obstinate to 
attend to it. 

** In ten minutes we shall know our fate," said Mr. 
Calder, calmly watching the shore, towards which the 
helpless ship was rapidly driving. 

It consisted of a sandy beach, the ground rising a 
little beyond it, with here and there a low building, 
and in the centre, a ruined mill, or fort, or watch- 
tower — ^it was difficult to say what. 

The sandy beach might have offered some prospect 
that their lives would be preserved, but in fix)nt of it 
rose, among the foaming breakers, a line of dark rocks, 
and no break was perceived in them, through which 
the ship might force her way. 

'* Few of those on board this ill-fated craft will see 
another day," observed Eawson, as he eyed the threat- 
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ening coast But he no longer spoke in a despond- 
ing tone ; the moment of action was at hand, and 
such a prospect always roused him up. 

" There's a fresh hand at the bellows, to help us 
along to our fate," he added. " Well, let it do its worst ; 
Jack Bawson won't flinch as long as he has a head on 
his shoulders." 

Morton was what is called constitutionally brave, 
and the calmness of his companions increased his 
courage. His friend, Dicky Glover, looked at him 
with admiration ; Morton's bearing gave him confi- 
dencg. If one who, so short a time before, was a ship's 
boy, was so cool and brave, of course he who was 
bom a gentleman, and had long been a midshipman, 
ought to exhibit even more calmness and resolution. 
So in reality, at this trying moment, Glover appeared 
as much the hero as did Morton. 

Mr. Calder noted both of the lads, and his heart 
warmed with pride as he marked the courage of his 
young countrymen, though he grieved at the too 
great probability of their being cut off. 

The greater number of the Frenchmen were all 
this time agitated in the greatest degree, each man 
following his own devices ; the oflScers having lost all 
shadow of control Some had hurried below to put 
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on their best clothes, or to seciire what valuables they 
possessed ; others had broken into the spirit-room, and 
with cans and bottles in their hands, came reeling on 
deck, insisting on their officers drinking with them. 
Some were dancing furiously ; others were singing at 
the top of their voices, but except a very few, no one 
was preparing for the inevitable catastrophe. More 
than half were below when it came. 

" Secure that coil of rope, and hold on for your 
lives !'' shouted Mr. Calder. 

The ship struck, the foremast instantly went by 
the board ; the seas furiously dashed up the frigate's 
sides, and washed through her ports and over her 
deck. Each time she was struck, she shivered as if 
about to be wrenched asunder. 

Numbers of the hapless crew were washed away. 
Men and officers shared the same fate; some were 
seen for a time struggling between the beach and the 
ship, but the cruel seas as they rushed back, carried 
them off, and hurled them among the dark rocks, 
where life was speedily crushed and washed out of 
them. 

Ronald, Glover, and Twigg, as directed, had, instantly 
the ship struck, hurried below to release their country- 
men. The seamen knowing what had happened, were 
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making desperate efforts to get out of the hold in 
which they had been battened down. A capstan 
bar which Morton and his companions found outside 
enabled them to accomplish their object. The Eng- 
lish seamen rushed upon deck, for the terrific sounds 
which reached their ears, and the fierce concussions 
the ship was receiving, warned them that no time was 
to be lost, if they would preserve their lives. 

Morton was hurrying up with the rest, when he 
recollected the wounded midshipman, Alfonso Ge- 
rardin. 

**His countrymen won't help him, of that I am 
pretty certain, and I cannot leave the poor fellow to 
perish," he exclaimed to Glover, who was near him. 

** I'll help you, whatever you do," answered Dicky 
Glover, who was as ready to do a good deed as a mis- 
chievous one, if it was suggested to him. 

^' So will I, Mr. Morton," said a seaman who had 
kept by the two midshipmen from the moment he 
had got his liberty, and had moreover possessed him- 
self of the capstan bar, to serve him as a trusty 
weapon in case of need. 

" Thank you, friend Truefitt," said Morton : " come 
along." 

Ronald was well pleased to get such an ally as 
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honest Job Truefitt, for there was not among the 
crew of the Thisbe a better seaman, or a more trust- 
worthy, better-hearted fellow. 

While the rest were rushing on deck, Ronald and 
his companions made their way along the deck to the 
sick boy. Many of the wounded were calling on their 
shipmates, to come to their assistance, and uttering 
imprecations fierce and terrible, when they found that 
they called in vain. 

• (xerardin was attempting to get up, but his strength 
failed him, and he lay back, his countenance be- 
tokeniDg a proud resignation to his own fate, and 
scorn at the terror of the wretches who surrounded 
him. 

*' What !" he exclaimed, when he saw Morton and 
Glover with Job Truefitt, "have you Englishmen 
foimd time, amid all this confusion, to come and look 
after a wounded wretch like me ; an enemy too — who 
has been taught with his utmost strength to hate the 
English r 

**We Englishmen have been taught to help our 
enemies in distress, mounseer," observed Job True- 
fitt, as, without waiting a moment to ask leave, he 
lifted the wounded lad on his shoulders. ** There's 
no time for palavering. Come along, sirs.'' 
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The midshipman sprang on, helping Job to sup- 
port his burden, and they soon reached the upper 
deck, when the scene of horror and confusion was 
indescribable ! Not without diflBculty, and in great 
danger of being washed off, they made their way to 
the after part of the quarter-deck, where Mr. Calder, 
with the other Englishmen, were assembled. 

The ship had driven with her larboard side to the 
shore, and as she heeled over they were partly 
sheltered from the force of the seas, which dashed in 
arches of foam high above her. 

The English lieutenant and his party had made 
fast a cask to the end of the line they had secured, 
and were endeavouring to float it towards the shore, 
where three or four people stood ready to receive it. 
In vain they tried. Several times the cask got 
almost within their reach, and was carried back again 
with the reflux of the wave. Morton, however, 
observed to his satisfaction, that just at that part 
there were no rocks, and that the seas rushed on 
without any break till they reached the beach. 

" If I could but do it," thought Morton to himself 
" I have swam through some tolerably heavy seas on 
the Shetland coast.'' 

He at once made the proposal to Mr. Calder. 
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" Impossible !" was the answer. " You would be 
drowned, my boy, to a certainty." 

" But I could do it, and whether I'm drowned or 
not, it matters little," exclaimed Job Truefitt. " Here, 
who'll take charge of this here young Frenchman ?" 

Bawson oflFered also to make the attempt, but he 
was known not to be a good swimmer. 

A thundering crash was heard. It was the fall of 
the remainder of the foremast, and the breaking up 
of the fore part of the ship. It was a strong hint to 
the English party to hasten whatever they might 
undertake. 

The Frenchmen, meantime, possessed of the mad- 
dest infatuation, were making no efforts to save 
themselves. Some indeed attempted to swim on 
shore, while others leaped overboard, by an act of 
self-destruction to shorten their sufferings. 

"You'll let me go, Mr. Calder?" said Morton 
again. 

He and Job Truefitt had secured some light line 
to the cask, which had just been hauled up. It was 
again lowered, and the lieutenant nodded his head, 
but his countenance was very sad, as if he had little 
hopes of the success of the expedition. The instant 
his permission was gained, Ronald and Job slid down 
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the side of the ship, and were quickly borne on with 
the cask towards the shore. They both struck out 
bravely, and soon reached the cask. They had little 
at first to do, except to keep themselves afloat. All 
those who anxiously watched them, knew that the 
trial would come as they neared the beach, and got 
within the power of the under suck of the receding 
waves. At first they merely accompanied the cask, and 
supportuig themselves by it, husbanded their strength. 

" They will be lost to a certainty, 1 know," observed 
Bawson. *' If they don't succeed, I don't know who 
will I never saw a finer swimmer than that man 
Truefitt." 

'' Oh, I hope they will ! I hope they will be saved !" 
cried Glover, in an agony of terror for Morton, who 
had inspired him with the sincerest affection. 

*' There they go I bravely they swim !" cried Mr. 
Calder. "They are ahead of the cask — they dart 
forward — ^the undertow has got them. No 1 — they are 
struggling desperately with it — ^they don't lose ground 
— on they go I — No !" 

There was a cry that the sea had carried them 
back, but the next moment their heads appeared on 
the top of a foaming sea, and on it rushed towards 
the beach. 
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Now was the critical moment. Their shipmates 
on board the wreck held their breath as they 
watched their progress. One was seen to rise up on 
the beach from out of a sheet of foam, and to harry 
upwards ; but there was only one. He did not stop 
a moment Down he dashed again. He had a 
grasp of a rope, thoagh the other end of which was 
held by the people on the shora 

Without hesitation, he plunged once more into the 
seething waters : he did not again appear — ^there was 
a cry of despair — all thought he was lost — ^but no — 
the next instant he was seen, and this time with a 
companion, and aided by the people, who were on 
the watch for them, they both together hurried up 
the beach, and the cask, with the line, was hauled up 
after them. 

The great object was accomplished ; a communica- 
tion was secured with the shore. The passage, 
however, was still full of danger. 

The next object was to carry a hawser on shore, 
but to do this, the French crew were incapable 
of rendering assistance. All the strength of the 
people united together would be necessary to get up 
the hawser from below, and carry it along the 
decks. 
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"We must risk it as it is, lads," observed Mr. 
Calder. 

More line was procured. A traveller and slings 
were fitted, and Eawson volunteered to lead the way. 
Should he succeed, the passage would be somewhat 
less dangerous. 

The people on shore now tightened the rope. He 
took a supply of line with which to haul the next 
person on shore. A shout from the English seamen 
proclaimed that he was successful. 

It was now according to rule, under such circum- 
stances, the privilege of the youngest to proceed. 
Dickey Glover was ordered into the slings, 

'* If I must go, may I take the young Frenchman ?" 
he asked. ** I know Morton would wish it." 

"Yes, be sharp," answered Mr. Calder, assisting 
hi m self to secure them both. Away they went on 
their perilous passage. It was near sun-down when 
the ship struck. It was now rapidly getting dark. 
What a night of horrors was there for those who 
were compelled to spend it on board the wreck ! 

The slings were hauled back. It was believed that 
Glover and his charge had reached the shore in 
safety. Now the English seamen, one after the 
other, hurried on to the line. Two poor fellows 
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refusing to secure themselves properly, were torn off 
in succession, and there was little doubt of their fate. 
The dashing spray, and the gloom of evening, pre- 
vented most of the Frenchmen from seeing what their 
English prisoners, if prisoners they could be called, 
were about. The greater number had therefore left 
the ship before their captors discovered that they 
were making their escape. 

When Dicky Glover had nearly reached the shore, 
the surf almost tore young Gerardin from the slings, 
and the hold he had of him. Almost hopelessly he 
struggled. In another instant they both would have 
been earned away, when Glover saw some one making 
his way through the foaming water towards him. A 
friendly hand grasped his, and in another minute he 
and his charge were hauled up out of the power of 
the sea. 

Ronald Morton, with a rope round his waist, had 
been the means of rescuing him and Gerardin from 
death. Dicky began to thank him. 

"Only obeying orders — ^helping each other," an- 
swered Ronald. '* But lend a hand. Glover, we have 
plenty to do." 

They had indeed. From the number of Englishmen 
hauled on shore, the natives on the beach very natu- 
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rally fancied that the ship wrecked was Elnglish, but 
to their credit it must be said, that they seemed 
equally ready to help the sufferers. 

The night had now almost closed in^ and objects oa 
board could no longer be distinctly seen. At last 
several Frenchmen appeared, and then two more 
English seamen, and they declared that Mr. Calder 
was the only Englishman on board. The wreck was 
striking heavily, and it seemed scarcely possible that 
she could hold together. 

Morton and his companions became very anxious 
tor the fate of their gallant superior. Had the frigate 
been his own ship, he would have been the last to 

« 

leave the wreck; but now, having seen his own 
people on shore, he would have no hesitation in 
coming. 

Ronald applied to Gerardin, but he could get no 
information from his confused countrymen as to what 
had become of the English lieutenant. The English- 
men, notwithstanding this, continued to assist ener- 
getically in hauling the people oh shore. Each time 
a man reached the beach, they hailed him, hoping to 
find that he was their officer. 

Through iihe roaring of the surf, the human 
voice could scarcely be heard, but some of the men 
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asserted that the sound of shrieks and cries reached 
them. 

Suddenly, as they were hauling in on the line 
made fast to the traveller, the main line became 
slack: alas! all communication with the ill-fated 
ship was cut off. 

^' Haul on it, lads 1" shouted Rawson and Morton 
in concert 

'* It is heavy ; there is some one on it," cried the 
men. *' Steady, lads, steady !" 

Gradually they hauled in the line. The life of 
one more fellow-creature might be saved. They 
hauled away. Yes, a man was there I was he still 
alive, though ? 

They hailed as he neared them. , An English voice 
answered, " All right, lads !" It was their own lieu- 
tenant They welcomed him with a joyful shout, 
which showed that he had won the honest affections of 
his men, a prize worthy of an officer's aim. 

'* I had a struggle for it," he observed, . as soon as 
he was somewhat recovered. ** No sooner was I on 
the rope, than some of the wretches in their madness 
cut it, and have so lost all means of reaching the shore 
in safety. Still we will do what we can to help 
them." 
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The EDglishmen kept to their resolutioD. With 
unceasing watchfulness they moved up and down 
along the beach, saving the lives of many who would 
otherwise have fallen victims to the waves. 

The morning came at last. The wreck still hung 
together, and some two hundred men clung despe- 
rately to diflferent parts of it. 

Numbers of peasantry had collected from far 
and near. A few bethought them that the English 
strangers might be hungry, and brought them food 
and wine. Without some refreshment the men felt 
that they could work no longer, even in the cause of 
humanity, and, as only at distant intervals a person 
was seen attempting to gain the shore, they sat them- 
selves down on tlje sand to partake, with their late 
enemies, of the provisions which the peasantry had 
shared out to both alike. 

While they were thus occupied, Morton's quick 
eye discerned in the distance a sail. He watched it 
narrowly ; it was that of a large ship, but very low in 
the water. Hei called the attention of Mr. Calder 
to the sail. After watching it for some time, he 
jumped up, and exclaimed, ''The Thisbe! Heaven 
defend her I it must be her." 

Bawson and others were of the same opinion, and 
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every one prayed that she might not be doomed to 
suffer the fate of her antagonist Still that she 
would do so seemed too probable. Morton especially 
longed to be on board her, to share the lot of his 
father. 

" Well," he thought at last, " we may be here to 
render assistance to our friends, should she really 
drive on shore." That thought was a consolation. 
They anxiously watched the almost dismasted ship as 
she drove onwards. The Frenchmen watched her 
also, but with different feelings ; they hoped that her 
loss would exonerate them for the way in which they 
had lost their ship. 

The rest the shipwrecked sailors enjoyed, both 
English and French, was of short duration. The fore , 
part of the frigate had already broken up, and now 
the sea began to make a clean breach through her 
amidships, hurling numbers of her people into the 
boiling ocean. 

Again all on shore exerted themselves to save the 
lives of the sufferers. None were more active than 
Lieutenant Calder, Rawson, Morton, and Job True- 
fitt. With ropes round their waists they rushed into 
the surf; and several times they were drawn on shore 
themselves^ almost drowned. Many.Frenchmen owed 
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their lives to their gallantry ; many more were carried 
oflF by the waves in spite of their exertions to save 
them. A large number still clung to the after part 
of the ship but every moment their position became 
more and more perilous. They stretched out their 
hands for help, but there were no means from the 
shore to open a communication with them, and they 
appeared not to have sense left sufficient to make any 
effort to save their own lives. 

The English lieutenant and his followers attempted 
every plan they could think of, but with the means at 
their disposal all were in vain. The tempest raged as 
furiously as ever. Sea after sea dashed over the 
devoted ship. Huge timbers were torn away, and 
the human beings clinging to them were, one after 
the other, hurled to destruction ; and now came the 
final crash, the catastrophe which had long seemed 
inevitable. Violently the wreck lifted and fell on the 
rocks which held her, each concussion loosening her 
timbers more and more. A huge sea came roaring 
in ; furiously it dashed against her. There was a 
crashing and rending of timbers, loud shrieks filled 
the air, and the huge mass of timber which had the 
instant before, as it were, boldly confronted the fury 
of the seas, now crumbled away before them, and 
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covered the seething surface of the ocean with its 
fragments. 

The Atalante had ceased to exist ; but few of those 
who had clung to her to the last reached the shore, 
and not one quarter of those who the day before 
walked her decks escaped with their lives. 

The first impulse of the Englishmen, after they 
had done their utmost to help those who came within 
their reach, was to look out for the ship which they 
believed to be the Thisbe. She was drawing nearer 
and nearer the shore, and her destruction seemed 
inevitable. Suddenly, however, the gale, as if, in the 
annihilation of the French frigate, it had performed 
its work, ceased to blow. 

" It is only stopping to get a fresh hand at the 
bellows," observed Bawson ; but he and his companions 
stood watching their ship, and after a time they were 
convinced that she no longer drifted in towards the 
shore. 

The wind almost dropped, then it came round to 
the southward and east, her sails filled, and away she 
stood to the northward. A cheer burst from the 
English seamen, but many a sacri which escaped the 
lips of the Frenchmen showed the feelings with 
which they witnessed the occurrence. 
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The wearied seamen, their labours over, threw . 

themselves on the sands to rest, scarcely allowing the j 

thought to trouble them of what next they should do. 
They ^had not enjoyed many minutes' repose before 
they were roused up by a party of soldiers who, \ 

without much cei:emony, marched them all oflF to a 
tower in the neighbourhood, which Ronald recollected 
observing before the ship struck. Here, in spite of 
all Mr. Calder's expostulations, they were locked up 
in an upper chamber without food or water, and left 
to their own devices. 

It is not surprising if their remarks and reflections 
were not very complimentary to the people on whose 
shores they had been thrown. 
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CHAPTER V, 

**If I'd my way I'd break out of this here hole, 
knock the mounseers down that stands guard, and 
cut and run," observed Job Truefitt, as he woke up 
after a sound sleep on some straw, in the afternoon of 
the day on which he and his companions had been 
shut up in the tower. '* We might get hold of some 
fishing craft or other, and make good our escape. 
I've heard of such things being done afore now." 

The sentiment was warmly echoed by the speaker's 
shipmates. 

Mr. Calder and the other officers had overheard 
what was said. It was intended that they should. 
Probably the same idea was occupying the lieu- 
tenant's mind ; he got up and took a survey of the 
interior of the tower. The upper part was^ of wood 
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and through a chink came a ray from the setting sun 
and cast a bright light on the opposite wall. It 
showed the prisoners the direction of the ocean, and 
the point towards which they must make their way if 
they could escape from the tower. 

Mr. Calder, with no little exertion, climbed up to 
the chink to look out ; the chamber was without any 
window ; there had been one in the stone wall, but 
that had been blocked up. From the dome shape of 
the roof it appeared, too, that the chamber was the 
highest in the tower. Mr. Calder having compl^d 
his survey of the surrounding country, as far as his 
position would allow hun, descended to the floor. He 
said but little ; he was pondering the means of 
escapa To be kept a prisoner now, almost at the 
commencement of what everybody said would be 
a long war, was more than his philosophy would 
enable him to bear with patience. Morton guessed 
what was passing in his superior's mind. 

" It would, indeed, be terrible to be shut up," he 
observed. 

"It is only just what I ought to have expected," 
said Eawson. " My iU-luck will ^tick to me to the 
end ; no fear of that going, though everything else 
leaves me." 
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Hie remark produced a laugh among his com- 
panions, who, if they even believed in ill-luck, had 
very little compassion on him when he complained of 
it ; indeed, it was suspected that he rather liked to 
be joked on the subject 

" I should like to have a look out too," said 
Ronald, climbing up by the inequalities in the stone 
wall and the planks which formed the side of the tower. 

The sun was just sinking in the ocean, and casting 
a rich glow over the whole western sky. The storm 
had completely ceased, though the waves still rolled 
in with a loud roar, lining the coast with a fringe of 
foam. '' 

The tide was low ; a few ribs on the reef, almost 
abreast of the tower, was the only remnant of tbis 
once beautiful frigate, with the addition of the broken 
timbers and planks which strewed the shore, and 
which the peasantry had not yet carried oflF. The 
appearance of the coast indeed in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the tower offered no hopes of 
escape to the Englishmen, even should they succeed 
in getting out of their prison. To the north, how- 
ever, Morton observed a high reef of black rocks, 
running out into the sea, and circling round so as to 
form a secure harbour. Two or three small craft 
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were floating on the surface of this little haven, 
either launched after the gale, or which had ridden it 
out in safety, while several boats^ appearing like 
black dots on the yellow sand, lay drawn up on the 
beacL 

Bonald was still employed in making his survey, 
when steps were heard ascending the rickety creak- 
ing stairs of the tower, and Mr. Calder ordered 
him down that he might not excite the suspicion 
of the Frenchmen that they entertained the idea 
of escaping. 

The door opened, and two soldiers entered with a 
jar of wine, and some bread and cheese, and fruit. 
Placing the provisions before the lieutenant, they 
made signs that he might divide them among his 
people. Ronald thinking it might be politic to get 
into conversation with them, mustering all his know- 
ledge of French, thanked them warmly for what they 
had brought. ^ 

The man answered somewhat gruffly, that they were 
only obeying orders, and that they had been directed 
by a young officer of the marine, who had been 
wrecked, to bring the provisions. 

" Pray thank him for us, and say how grateful we 
feel for his gift/' said Ronald. 
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" We may not see him again," answered one of the 
men. " He is ill in bed, and he will be going away 
into the interior, as soon as he is able to be removed." 

The men said that they did not know the young 
officer's name. There could be little doubt however 
that Alfonso Gerardin had sent the provisions. 

Ronald in vain tried to ascertain if the soldiers 
knew how they, the English prisoners, were to be dis- 
posed of, but the Frenchmen only shrugged their 
shoulders, and replied that that was no business of 
theirs. It was not likely that they would be kept for 
ever in the tower, which, as the rats had already 
deserted it, was very likely to tumble about their 
ears." 

" It is a wonder, then, that it did not come down 
during the late gale," observed Ronald. 

** Ah," said one of the men with a shrug and a wink, 
'* it is a wonder truly, considering how rotten it is from 
the top to the bottom. But we must not stop here, 
talking with you Englishmen, or we shall be suspected 
of wishing to help you to escape. Adieu, adieu, — 
au revoir. You don't seem much cast down. Perhaps 
you would be, if you knew the fate prepared for you." 

With another wink from the chief speaker, a cor- 
poral by his uniform, the man took his departure. 

VOL. n. F 
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'* I am certain, sir, they had meaniDg in what 
they said," observed Ronald to Mr. Calder, explaining 
the Frenchman's remarks. " Gerardin is not ungrate- 
ful, and wishes to help us to escapa" 

Bawson laughed at the notion of a Frenchman 
being grateful, and even Mr. Calder seemed to doubt 
that he, or any one else, had the slightest idea of 
helping them to escape. 

" People are not fond of putting their lives in jeo- 
pardy, to help those in whom they have no interest," 
he remarked. 

It seemed too likely that the lieutenant was right, 
for the night passed, and noon of the following day 
arrived, and no one came near them. At that time 
the two soldiers who had before appeared brought 
in their food, but left it without saying a word, and 
again hurried down the stairs. 

Ronald was persuaded that the corporal gave a 
significant look at him, as he followed his companion 
out of the door. It was probable that the two men 
did not trust each other. 

** It is all your fency, Morton,'' said Rawson, 
gloomily. " Depend on it, we shall be marched off 
to some horrible out of the way fortress, and be shut 
up for the next ten years of our lives, while our old 
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shipmates are crowning themselves with laurek^ or 
what is better, making no end of prize-money, and 
rising to the top of their profession. When we get 
back once more to the shores of old England, there 
we shall be wretched white-haired old mates and mid- 
shipmen, forgotten by our Mends, and cared for by 
nobody. There's one consolation, — I'U not learn a 
word of their beastly lingo, tibey may depend on 
that." 

Although the picture Bawson had drawn was very 
melancholy, and too likely to be true, his latter 
observation so tickled the fancies of his ^hearers, that 
they all burst into a loud laugh, in which Bawson 
himself could not help joining. 

*' Well, my lads, though we may have some dif- 
ficulty in breaking out of this, and more in making 
our escape, there's no doubt that the alternative, as 
Bawson describes it, will be a very unpleasant one," 
exclaimed Mr. Calder. *' We must all go, or none ; 
and yet I would force none to go, for the attempt 
may cost us our lives." 

** Never fear, Mr. Calder, sir ; there'll be no skulkers 
among us,*' exclaimed Job Truefitt, from among the 
seamen. ^^ Just you give the word as if you was on 
the quarter-deck of our own tight little frigate, and 

F 2 
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there is not a man here who won't obey you as smartly, 
whatever you thinks fit to order, whether it is to jump 
oflfthe top of this here tower, or to knock over every 
Frenchman we meet" 

"Yes, sir, — ^yes, sir, — that's it. Job speaks the 
truth," exclaimed several of the men, simultane- 
ously." 

" I thought so, my lads, and trust you," said the 
lieutenant. **We would try to get away to-night, 
but the sea still runs high outside, and we' shall have 
a better chance of rounding the Cape, and making 
good our passage across the Chops of the Channel, if 
we can put off the attempt till another night.." 

" The Frenchmen don't intend to eat us," observed 
Bawson, after the provisions had been served out. 
" They would feed us better if they did, I suspect 
What ! ^ Do they think thirty stout Englishmen can 
manage to live on such stuff as this ? It's no wonder 
we can thrash them so soundly, whenever it comes to 
a stand-up fight, when this is the sort of food they put 
into their insides. Remember, lads, if we remain 
among them, this is the only grub you'll have to 
eat for the remainder of your days, except, maybe, 
now and then, a dish of fi:ogs, when you can catch 
them." 
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"Or a stewed cat," put in Dicky Glover. "They 
eat cats instead of hares or rabbits in this country, 
I've heard say." 

" There's no doubt they are a nation of unnatural 
cannibals," exclaimed Bawson, with an expression of 
unutterable disgust. 

The men scarcely required the incitement Eawson 
was oflfiering, to induce them to attempt escaping. 
Indeed, he was somewhat unjust in his remarks on 
the provisions which had been sent them. There 
was excellent bread and cheese, and fruit of various 
sorts^ and some fried fish, though certainly there was 
neither^ beef nor pork, while the vins du pays was of 
a somewhat thin and sour description. A few bottles 
of fiery hot eau de vie would have suited the taste of 
the honest tars much better. 

This day, like the former one, passed away, and 
nobody came near the prisoners ; they all wished that 
the time was come when they were to make the 
attempt to escape. The next day, at noon, a much 
larger supply of provisions was brought to them. 
TwQ men accompanied their friend, the corporal, to 
carry them. He also carried a good-sized basket, 
which he deposited in a comer of the chamber, 
and then nodding, without saying a word, hurried 
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down the steps: as if their friends outside had 
divined their wishes, there were half-a-dozen bottles 
of brandy ! 

Morton and Bawson were examining the contents 
of the corporal's basket. 

" I thought so," exclaimed Bonald joyfully ; and he 
pulled out a long rope, amply strong enough to sup- 
port the weight of a man. There was no longer any 
doubt that they had friends outside, anxious to assist 
their escape. 

The weather had now become perfectly serene. A 
light south-easterly breeze, and smooth water, would 
enable them to run along the coast just out of sight 
of those on land, while several small vessels in the 
harbour would supply them with a craft suited to 
their purpose. 

The prospect in view put them all in high spirits, 
and with infinite relish they discussed the viands 
which had been brought them. While thus engaged, 
the door of their prison opened, and two persons in 
naval uniform appeared before them. One Morton 
at once recognized as Alfonse Gerardin, though he 
looked even more pale and sickly than when he had 
been rescued from the wreck. Bonald sprang up to 
greet him. His companion, on whose arm he rested, 
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was a strongly-built middle-aged man. Alfonse gave 
his hand to Bonald. 

" I could not bear the thoughts of your going away 
without seeing you once more," he said. "I could not 
have obtained leave, had it not been for my fiither, 
Lieutenant Gerardin, of whom I told you.*' 

" What you told me, was merely that he had been 
killed," said Bonald. 

" So I thought, but happily I was mistaken. He 
had been knocked overboard, but he was picked up 
by a boat, and unable to regain the ship was brought 
to shore, not far from this, when hearing of the ship- 
wreck he found us out" 

" And you are the young gentleman to whom my 
dear boy here is indebted for his life," said Lieutenant 
Gerardin, in broken English, grasping Ronald's hand 
warmly. **I am grateful to you. Though my nation is 
at war with yours, I love your countrymen. I would 
serve you gladly at the risk of my lifa You are to be 
removed into the interior to-morrow, and a far-oflf for- 
tress will be your habitation. This night you must make 
your escape ; I have provided part of the means. There 
is a fishing-boat in that little harbour to the north ; she 
pulls fast, and has oars and sails aboard, as also some 
water and provisions, but not sufficient. Carry all you 
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can with you. I have bribed some of the guards, but 
not all ; you may meet with opposition ; you will know 
how to deal with your enemies. Do not think me a 
traitor to France ; I owe her no allegiance, and yet I 
am bound to her. Now farewell ! — we may never meet 
again, but you will at least not think that he whom 
you so bravely saved from death is ungrateful." 

Alfonso Oerardin said but little ; he warmly shook 
Ronald's and Glover's hands, and then he and his 
father hurriedly took their departure. 

The rest of the day was spent by the party in 
talking over their escape, and the best mode of meet- 
ing all possible contingencies, and then most of the 
old hands lay down to sleep, that they might be 
fresher when the moment of action arrived. 

No sooner was it dark than Mr. Calder set to work 
to remove some of the planks above the brickwork. 
It was, as the corporal had hinted, very rotten, and 
quickly gave way to their pulls. An aperture of 
size sufficient to allow a man to force himself through 
was soon made. Mr. Calder then securing the rope, 
and lowering it to the ground, directing his men to 
stand in the order they were to descend, told Raw- 
son to bring up the rear, went himself through the 
hole, and slid down noiselessly to the ground. The 
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midshipmen followed, and then came the men, not 
a word was spoken, but they imitated their leader's 
example in picking up some large stones with which 
to defend themselves, should they be suddenly at- 
tacked. One after the other, the men came gliding 
down in the rapid way none but seamen could have 
done ; not the slightest noise was made ; their feet, as 
they touched the ground, made no more sound than 
those of cats. All had descended except Rawson, 
when a noise was heard in the room above, as of a 
door opening. There was a scuflBe, but no one cried 
out ; in an instant Job Truefitt was swarming up the 
rope hand over hand ; Morton, the most active of the 
party, followed him. Whatever there was to be done 
waste be eiBFected quickly. With the deepest anxiety, 
the rest of the party waited to ascertain what had 
happened, while two or three prepared to follow. Job 
crept in at the hole in the wall, and looked round the 
prison. At first he could see nothing. At last he 
fancied that he could distinguish something moving 
on the other side of the room. He sprang towards 
the spot, and so did Morton. 

** Here we are, Mr. Rawson ; here we are, come to 
help you," whispered Job. A deep groan was the 
response. It was soon evident, that there were two* 

F a 
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people on the ground, struggling in a deadly em- 
brace — ^but which was friend or foe, was the question. 
They had tight hold of each other's throats, and were 
actually throttling each other. 

" You catch hold of one, Mr. Morton,'* whispered 
Job, who had recognized Ronald. " I'll take t'other, 
and then we'll settle with the mounseer^ whichever he 
may be." 

Bonald found by his jacket that he had got hold 
of Bawson, but it was not without digging his nails 
nto the Frenchman's wrist that he was able to make 
him relax his hold of Bawson's throat Still more 
difficult was it to induce the latter to take his gripe 
off his opponent's neck. To bind the legs and arms 
of the Frenchman, and to gag his mouth, was the 
work of a few moments. Bonald stumbled against 
his lantern, at which Bawson must have struck when 
he entered. 

" It may prove of service," thought Bonald, as he 
hung it round his neck. 

Bawson soon recovered. Two more seamen had 
come in by this time. Their first care was to barri- 
cade the door. At first they thought of leaving the 
Frenchman in the room, but it was agreed that as he 
might make some noise, and give the alarm, it would 
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be better to take him paxt of the way with them. 
He was speedily lowered down^ much to the astonish- 
ment of those below, and to his oayh annoyance. 
Then Morton and the rest of the party followed. 
Who their prisoner was, it was impossible to ascer- 
tain, for fear lest the moment the gag was removed, 
he might cry out. He was a soldier, but not their 
friend the corporal, as he was a shorter and stouter 
man. 

There could be little doubt that the guard was in 
the room below them, and when their comrade was 
missed, others, probably, would go up to look 
for him. No further time was to be lost. Mr. 
Calder, therefore, ordered the men in a whisper to 
close up together, carrying their prisoner among 
them, and to move off in the direction of the 
harbour. As they began to advance, Morton recol- 
lected the rope which they ought to have taken with 
them, as should it be left behind and recognized, it 
might betray the friends who had supplied it to 
them. As the rope was long enough to allow of its 
being slipped round a beam, and then again to reach 
the ground, he was on the point of ascending once 
more to execute his project,' hoping quickly to over- 
take his companions, when a noise in the room 
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immediately above him, arrested his movemeDta. 

The guard was on the alert. His delay contrary to 

the orders of his superior might cause the ruin of 

the whole party. He let go the rope and epraiig 

afbet his companioDs. 

"It cannot much matter," he thought; "our 

Mends would have warned ua to carry off the rope." 
The English seamen hurried on till they came to a 

deep hollow in the sands. Here Mr. Calder ordered 

them to leave their prisoner. 

" Rememberj mouoseer, if you hallo or make any 

row, we'll be back and blow your brains out for 

you," whispered Job Truefitt, as he placed him on 

the ground. 

A gnmt was the only answer. It was doubtful 

whetht^ the prisoner understood what was said, 

though he might have guessed the meaning of the 

remark. 

The seamen pushed on as fast as they could move. 
It was no easy matter to find their way, for the night 
was very dark, aud though the sky was clear, there 
was a slight mist which concealed all objects, except 
those close at hand, from view. This was, however, 
an advantage, as well as a disadvantage, to the 
fugitives. Though they had, in consequence of the 
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mist, greater difficulty in maJdng their way towards 
the shore, it assisted to conceal them from any 
persons who might chance to cross their path. They 
had made their escape at an early hour, that they 
might have longer time to get an offing before day- 
light. 

Mr. Calder strode on ahead, Rawson brought up 
the rear, Ronald pushed on, and ranged up alongside 
his lieutenant. He had a fancy that if there was 
danger, it would be there, and he wished to be near 
him. The road lay chiefly over sand hills, very 
heavy walking. Now and then they came to rocks, 
which still further impeded their progress, but there 
were bits also of hard ground, over which they 
passed at a run. The wind being from the south, 
they kept at their backs, while the gentle ripple of 
the sea on the beach, assisted still further to guide 
them. At last Mr. Calder stopped 

'< We ought to be up to the harbour by this time," 
he observed in a low voice. *' I see no signs of it" 

All the party had now pulled up. As they did so, 
the sound of voices from no great distance reached 
their ears. The speakers were to the north of them. 
It was not likely that they were pursuers. Still 
if they passed near, they might discover them. The 
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seamen crouched down to the ground. The voices 
grew louder and louder. They seemed to be coming 
towards the very spot where the Englishmen were 
collected. 

'' Lads, we must master them, whether many or 
few," whispered Mr. Calder. *'Take care none 
escape." 

Morton had been attentively listening to the 
speakers. '^They are fishermen just landed," he 
said, in a low tone. " They are on their way to 
their homes. I doubt, from what they say, if they 
have landed their fish." 

^' Be ready, lads," said Mr. Calder, expecting that 
the next instant they would be grappling with the 
Frenchmen. ^* Each of you seize his man, bring him 
to the ground, and gag him. Take care none get 
away." 

Suddenly the voices ceased. Morton thought that 
they had been overheard, but once more the fisher- 
men went on talking ; their footsteps were heard, but 
gradually the strength of the sound decreased, their 
voices became less and less distinct till they were 
sdtogether lost in the distance. The lieutenant now 
led the way rapidly onward. 

^' If we had been a minute sooner we should have 
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been discovered," thought Morton. « AU ia for the 
best.^' 

They had now reached the little harbour. Several 
boats were drawn up, but all at a considerable dis- 
tance from the water. It would be difficult to launch 
one of them without making a noise. A small boat 
was distinguished a short distance from the shore. 
Ronald oflFered to swim off to it, and bring it in. His 
clothes were off in an instant. 

" Stay, I may have to cut the cable," he observed, 
putting his clasp knife between his teeth. 

The water was somewhat cold, but he did not heed 
that. Excitement kept his blood in circulation. He 
soon reached the boat. His knife came into requisi- 
tion, and though there were no oars, he found a loose 
bottom board, and managed to paddle in with it to 
the beach. 

It was still necessary to be very cautious. Lights 
were seen in some huts not far off, and the inmates 
might hear them, and suspect that something was 
wrong. 

The boat would not hold the entire party, so Mr. 
Calder and Glover, with some of the men, embarked 
first, to select the craft most likely to suit them. 

It was an anxious time for those on shore. The 
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crews might be oq board some of the boats, and if 
one of those was selected, the alarm might be given. 

" We shall have to knock some of the fellows on 
the head if we are, that will be all," observed Raw- 
son, coolly. 

The boat, however, returned without any disturb- 
ance, and the rest of the seamen got into her, 
bringing her gunwale almost flush with the water. 
Scarcely had they got twenty yards from the shore, 
when a voice hailed in French, "Yes, you were 
before us ; don't wait— bon soir,'* answered Ronald, 
promptly, in the same language. 

They pulled out as fast as they could, and got on 
board a large half-decked boat, with her sails on 
board, and pulling eight oars. 

The question was now, how to get out of the 
harbour. Rawson in the punt went ahead, to pilot 
the way, while the anchor was noiselessly weighed. 
The oars being got out, the little craft stood after the 
boat 

The mouth of the harbour was discovered, they 
were in the open sea. How joyously beats the hearts 
of all to find themselves free I As they drew off the 
land, the breeze freshened, the punt was cast adrift, 
and sail was made ; just then there were lights seen 
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on the beach ; shouts were heard. There was a 
grating sound as of a boat being launched. They 
were about to be pursued, there could be no doubt 
about that. Still sharp eyes would be required to 
see them. Impelled by wind and oars the boat 
stood out to the westward. 

The wind was fair, the sea was smooth. Of course 
in the darkness it was impossible to select the best 
boats, but they had happily hit upon one which at all 
events seemed a fine little craft, and they hoped she 
might prove the fastest. The seamen bent their 
backs to the oars with right good will ; the water 
hissed and bubbled under the bows. 

'* The mounseers must be in a precious hurry to 
catch us, if they do catch us," exclaimed Job Truefitt. 
*' Give way, mates; if we can't keep ahead of a crew of 
frog-eaters, we deserves to be caught and shut up 
in the darkest prison in the land, without e'er a 
quid o' baccy to chaw, or a glass o' grog to freshen 
our nip." 

The men, however, required no inducement to exert 
themselves to the utmost. 

^ Avast pulling \" exclaimed Mr. Calder, after they 
had made good three miles or more from the harbour. 

There was no sound of oars. The Frenchmen, it 
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was supposed, had thought the pursuit useless, and 
had given it up. Still daylight must find them far 
away from the coast, and spell and spell, throughout 
the night the undaunted seamen laboured at their 
oars* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When morning dawned, and hunger reminded the 
escaped prisoners that it was time for breakfast, they 
looked about and discovered in the fore-peak a supply 
of water and provisions, and what was of most con- 
sequence, a compass. She was evidently, then, the 
very craft the Qerardins had intended for their use. 

" I hope they won't get into a scrape for what they 
have done for us,'' observed Ronald. " Though he 
is an odd fish in some respects, I liked that fellow, 
Alfonse Qerardin ; and from the glimpse I got of his 
father, I should say he is first-rate. 

The health of their friends was therefore drunk m 
some very fair claret, which was found among the 
stores, and never have a merrier party floated in an 
open boat out in the Atlantic. 
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Two days passed, and Mr. Calder calculated that 
they were well into the Chops of the Channel. 

Several vessels had been seen, but none had been 
approached. Mr. Calder did not care about this ; he 
hoped to carry the boat into Falmouth or Plymouth 
harbour in safety. 

The evening was drawing on. " A sail on the star- 
board bow !" was the cry. She was a ship standing 
across channel; unless she or they altered their course, 
she could not help falling in with them. From €he 
look of the vessel it was impossible to say whether 
she was a Mend or enemy. 

All hands were in too good spirits to fear the dis- 
agreeable alternative except Bawson. 

*'I never expected we should escape a French 
prison," he muttered. ** I wasn't going to have such 
luck as that — I should think not" 

" It's my belief, Bawson, that you won't be happy 
till you're hanged," said Dicky Glover, looking up in 

the old mate's face. "Then you'll die contented, 

« 

with a smile on your countenance, saying, 'That's what 
I knew it would come to.' " 

" That's what you knew you would get, youngster," 
answered Bawson, bestowing a cufif on Dicky's ears, 
and giving them a pull as a finish ofif, a mode of 
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punishment to which the midshipman was well 
accustomed, and which he generally merited. 

*' It's hard to be hit when one fellow agrees with 
another," said Dicky. " Well, it's my belief that you 
won't be happy when you're hanged, but hanged 
you'll be, for all that." 

Of course the midshipman got another box on the 
ears, but nothing he could say could make Bawson 
really angry. The old mate had been so many years 
in a midshipman's berth, accustomed to all sorts of 
badinage, that he had become utterly indifferent to 
the jokes or jeers of his companions. He punished 
the youngsters who were impertinent, merely on 
principle, he used to assert. "Not that he cared 
what their hissing little tongues rattled out — not he." 

The stranger was now drawing nearer and nearer. 
The boat could scarcely yet have been seen. Mr. 
Calder ordered the sails to be lowered, so that if the 
approaching frigate should prove to be an enemy 
they might have the better chance of being passed 
unnoticed. The last gleams of the setting sun lighted 
up the frigate's top-sails, making her appear, as they 
rose above the dark-blue water, far nearer than she 
really was. 

" If them there to'sels weren't cut by an Englifih 
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sailmaker, I'm ready to pass for a Schiedam drink- 
ing big-breeched Dutchman for the rest of my bom 
days," observed Job Truefitt, in a decisive tone, as 
standing up on the forecastle deck, and holding on by 
the mast, he shaded his eyes with his hand, and took a 
severe scrutiny of the stranger. 

''Maybe I've handed them more than once and 
again. 

"What do you make her out to be, Truefitt?" 
asked Mr. Calder from aft. 

"Why, sir, maybe I'm wrong, and maybe I'm 
right ; but if I'm right, then I take it she's no other 
than the thirty-two pounder frigate, Thetis. I served 
aboard her better nor twelve months, so I don't de- 
serve to have eyes in my head if I shouldn't know 
her again," answered Job. 

" I think that you are very likely to be right. Job, 
and I'll trust that you are," said Mr. Calder. " Take 
a couple of reefs [in the mainsail as you hoist it, lads. 
The sky gives promise of a blowing night, and we 
shall do well if we can have a stout ship under our 
feet." 

As the lieutenant was (peaking, a heavy squall 
passed over the boat, which, had her sails been set, 
she would have felt severely. As it was, the spray 
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which it carried drove over her in thick masses, as she 
drifted before it. Dark clouds were breaking up 
heavily to the southward, while others drove across 
the sky, their outer edges glowing, like red-hot coals, 
with the beams of the setting sun. The squall, how- 
ever, passed away, sail was made and the boat sprang 
briskly over the rising seas towards the frigate. All 
were now as anxious to be seen by those on board 
her, as they were before to escape observation. It was 
very evident that a storm was brewing, and a pretty 
heavy one — such a gale as the French fishing-boat they 
were in could scarcely weather. Every instant the 
wind increased, and the seas rose higher and higher. 
The frigate, it was very probable, was outward bound, 
for as the wind got round she trimmed sails and 
steered to the westward. 7?he boat was now dose 
hauled. If not seen by the frigate, it was scarcely to 
be hoped that she would cut her off on the other tack. 
The gloom of evening was coming on also, causing 
the small sails of the boat to be less discernible. 

** They'll not see us," sighed Bawson. '^ And as to 
this wretched little craft living out such a night as 
we are going to have, that's a sheer impossibility." 

*^ The craft has carried us thus £ar in safety, and 
may carry us into Penzance or Falmouth harbour. 
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hope, even if we do miss the frigate," observed Mor- 
ton. *' We shouldn't so mistrust Providence, I think. 

"You think, you youngster 1" said Bawson, con- 
temptuously. *' You haven't been tried as I have." 

" But, Rawson, suppose we are preserved. What 
will you say then ?" 

" That we have obtained more than we deserve," 
answered the old mate, as if involuntarily. 

" The frigate sees us," shouted Job Truefitt, from 
forward, making use of a very common nautical 
figure of speech. "There's port the helm — square 
away the yards— she'll be down to us in a jifify/* 

" Time she was too," observed Bawson, and he was 
right, for the gloom was increasing, the rising sea 
was tumbling and pitching the boat about, and even 
with two reefs down she could scarcely look up to her 
canvas. 

The frigate, however, had not shortened sail, and on 
she came, looming large through the mist as she 
ploughed her way with irresistible force across the 
intervening space of tumbling foam-covered seas. Mr. 
Calder gave the necessary orders to prepare for going 
alongside. It was a work of no little danger. The frigate 
had now got within a few hundred fathoms of the boat. 
Her canvas was reduced, and the helm being put down 
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she rounded to, and there she lay, dipping away 
heavily into the seas, making it appear to a landsman 
an utter impossibility to get near her, and even to a 
seaman a dangerous undertaking. The boat's sails 
were lowered, and, if it could have been done, the 
mast would have been unstopped and pitched over- 
board ; the oars were got out, and the boat approached 
the side of the frigate. Numerous friendly hands 
were ready to heave ropes for their assistance firom 
various parts of the side, from the chains and porta 

" Now give way, my good lads !" shouted Mr. Cal- 
der, seeing that not a moment was to be lost. 

The men pulled on, but the ship at the moment 
plunged forward, and the boat dropped astern. 
Should this again occur, they might lose the chance 
of getting alongside altogether. With renewed 
efforts they again pulled up. A rope was hove on 
board and secured to the bits, and by its assistance 
they at length got alongside. 

" Now, lads, up with you !" shouted the lieutenant. 

The men caught hold of the ropes thrown into 
their outstretched hands. The greater number sprang 
up the side like cats, but Morton, with the right feel- 
ing that it is the oflBcer's duty to see his men in safety 
before seeking his own, hung back. Now the fri- 
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gate rose on the side of a sea, leaving the boat in the 
trough far below her, then in another instant down 
she came striking the boat with a terrific crash. The 
side was crushed in, and the w:ater rushing over her 
down she went. More ropes were hove to those 
still on board. Morton caught hold of a rope with 
his left hand, but, at the same time, a spar struck 
his right a blow which rendered it powerless. 
He held on with all the energy of despair, for he 
knew that if he let go he should be lost. A poor 
fellow, one of his companions, was washed away close 
to him. His own was an awful position. He had 
received a second blow from a fragment of the boat. 
The sea was surging up roimd him, Should the ship 
roll over, he must be submerged, and would inevitably 
be torn from his hold; He tried to cry out. The 
spray rushed into his mouth and almost choked him. 
Already it was so dark that he feared no one would 
see him. He believed that his last hour had 
come. The loud roar of waters was in his ears ; he 
was losing all consciousness, and in another instant 
would have let go his hold, when his arm was grasped 
by a vice-like clutch, and he found himself lifted up- 
wards, till he was safely deposited on deck. He 
looked round to ascertain who had been his preserver. 
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A tall gaunt young man was standing and shaking 
the water from his jacket, but just then an order was 
issued for all those who had been rescued from the 
boat to muster afb. 

Lanterns were brought, and no sooner did the 
light of one of them fall on Mr. Calder's countenance, 
than one of the lieutenants, who proved to be the 
first of the ship, stepped forward, and grasped him 
warmly by the hand. 

" What, old ship, is it you ?" he exclaimed, almost 
wringing his hand ofi^, and speaking rapidly, as if 
unable to restrain his feelings. "Where do you 
come from ? What has happened to you ? Tell me 
all about it." 

This Mr. Calder briefly did, and warm and hearty 
was the reception he met with in the gun-room, 
to which Bawson was also invited, while the other 
midshipmen were taken care of in the berth. 

The gale continued to increase in fury. 

'* We should have found ourselves in a bad way by 
this time, on board the French fishiQg-boat," observed 
Mr. Calder. " Ah, Kawson ! we have reason to be 
grateful, man, and we should do well if we left off 
grumbling for the rest of pur lives." 

" You would deprive all poor old mates of the only 
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privilege they possess," answered Bawson ; " that 
would be hard indeed." 

The frigate, it was found, was bound out to the 
North American station. This was a great disap- 
pointment, as Mr. Calder, especially, was anxious to 
rejoin the Thisbe as soon as possible, not to lose his 
chance of promotion. 

However, although the gale continued to increase. 
Captain Markham was not the man to put back into 
port as long as he could possibly keep the sea. He 
had a good deal of the Flying Dutchman spirit about 
him, without the profanity of that far-famed navi- 
gator, which has so justly doomed him to so unenvi- 
able a notoriety. He was a fine dashing fellow, of 
good fortune and good interest, but he had made the 
navy a profession, and by the navy he always 
intended to stick, as long as it would stick by him, 
he used to say. He loved his profession, and made 
everything else subservient to it. He had chosen his 
first lieutenant, because he was the best sailor and 
most efficient officer he knew ; and Jack Lawrence, 
the officer in question, took a pleasure in making the 
ship, as far as he had the power, a credit to her 
captain and the service ; though, as Jack was accus- 
tomed to observe, when things went wrong, and the 
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ship proved a dull sailer, and a bad sea-boat, " It was 
hard to make a silk purse out of a sow's ear." 

The frigate was rolling and pitching somewhat 
heavily, as Ronald and his companions found their 
way into the midshipmen's berth. 

" Take your seats. You are welcome here, mates," 
said the caterer as they entered. *' We shall have 
food on the table in a jifiFy. There's cold beef and 
salt pork and soft tack, and here is some honest 
Jamaica rum. Not a bad exchange for the French- 
man's wish-wash claret, I suspect." 

The reception, altogether, given to the new comers 
was cordial, if unrefined, and not many minutes 
had elapsed, before they were all perfectly at home. 
Bonald, less accustomed than the rest to a midship- 
man's berth felt more inclined than usual to be 
silent. He found himself seated next to a midship- 
man, who differed considerably, both in manners and 
in many points, from his companions. His appear- 
ance was not at the first glance in his favour. He 
was red-haired, and tall, and thin ; so tall indeed, that 
when he stood up, his shoulders touched the deck 
above, and his head and neck formed an arch over 
the table. He must have been eighteen or nineteen 
years old at least, indeed, he might have been older. 
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though he still wore the uniform of a midshipman. 
Bonald thought that he was rather dogmatical^ 
though his remarks were characterized by shrewd, 
good sense, not destitute of humour. It was not till 
he stood up that Bonald, who had been looking 
round the berth to discover the person who had 
just rendered him such essential service, felt sure that 
he was the one. Bonald suddenly put out his hand. 

" I have to thank you for saving my life just now," 
he exclaimed with genuine warmtL ^' If it had not 
been for you I should be floating away dead astern." 

'^It cost me but little to haul you up, so say no 
more about it,'' answered the tall midshipman. ^^ I 
happened to be looking over the side, and caught a 
glimpse of your head as you were hanging on like a 
codfish just caught by a hook. Besides, I find you 
come from the far north, and we Scotchmen always 
help each other." 

Bonald had detected a slight Scotch accent in his 
new friend. 

" You must let me be gratefrd, at all events," he 
answered. "And you won't heave me overboard 
again when I tell you that I am not a Scotchman, 
but a Shetlander." 

•* I knew that when you began to speak," observed 
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the tall midshipman ; and they went on to talk about 
Shetland, and before long tlie latter had learned 
several particulars of Ronald's history. 

"We must be friends for the future," he observed, 
as the master-at-arms appeared at the door of the 
berth, with the announcement that it was time to 
douse the glim, and the various members whose 
watch it was below, hurried off to their hammocks 
with as httle concern as if the ship lay snug at her 
anchors, instead of being exposed to the full fury of a 
heavy gale. 

The frigate was kept thrashing at it, in the hopes 
that she might hold her own till the storm abated. 
The important result of the first lieutenant's constant 
care and attention to the fitting of the rigging, was 
now fiilly exhibited. Not a strand of a rope parted, 
not a spar was sprung. 

Jack Lawrence was of the same school as Tom 
Calder. With great diligence both had worked their 
way up from before the mast, and both prided them- 
selves on being thorough seamen ; and so they were, 
but there was a good deal of difference in the men : 
Mr. Calder was far more refined, and more of the 
officer in his appearance and manner than Jack 
Lawrence. The latter prided himself on adhering 
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to the habits and customs of his former station ; and it 
would have somewhat astonished a naval exquisite of 
the present day, to have seen the first lieutenant of a 
dashing frigate, habited in a tarry frock and trousers, 
his hands well-begrimed with the same, astride of the 
bowsprit, working away with fid or marlinespike, 
setting up a fore-stay or turning in a dead-eye. 

Bonald soon saw that the tall midshipman was a 
great favourite with the rough diamond of a first 
lieutenant, nor was he surprised when he found that 
he was a lord, and yet the most attentive to his duty, 
and most eager to master all the details of his pro- 
fession. 

Lord Claymore, the tall midshipman, and Bonald 
soon became fast friends ; Bonald admired him 
especiaUy for the good sense and judgment he 
displayed in conversation, and the coolness and 
courage he exhibited in danger. 

The gale continued, and the frigate lay her course 
to cross the Atlantic. 

" She has been making much lee- way," Eonald 
heard the master observe to the captain. 

*' We shall weather Cape Clear for all that," was 
the answer ; " once free, we may run before it with a 
flowing sheet to the banks of Newfoundland." 
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'* Ay, if we are once free," muttered the master, 
who was not at all of the touch-and-go school 

On stood the , frigate. It was night. The mid- 
shipmen who had been rescued from the fishing-boat 
were allowed after their fatigues to remain below 
without doing duty for some days. Ronald could not 
sleep. This was very unmidshipmanlike ; he knew 
that it was Claymore's watch on deck and he thought 
he would take a turn with him. He dressed and 
went on deck ; it was not a tempting night ; it was 
still blowing very hard, and the frigate under close- 
reefed topsails was heeling to the breeze till her lee- 
ports were deeply submerged, while the spray in 
thick showers flew over her. Ronald soon found his 
tall friend. 

" I like this," observed the latter with enthusiasm, 
rubbing his hands ; " the wind is strong enough to 
blow every inch of canvas out of the bolt ropes, if it 
wasn't all good and new, or to send the masts over the 
side if they were not well stayed up. We have the 
land under our lee, and if anything was to go we 
should in all probability drive on to it. Now just 
consider the satisfaction of knowing that everything 
is as strong and good as wood, iron, and hemp can 
be, and of feeling that one has contributed to that 
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end. There isn't a block or a spar or a rope that 
Jack Lawrence or I haven't overhauled. See the 
advantage. He sleeps as soundly as if we were in 
harbour, when most other first lieutenants would have 
been up and down fifty times to ascertain that all was 
going right, and not have slept a wink. Take a leaf 
out of his book, Morton — it's what I am doing and 
intend continuing to do." 

" Land on the lee-bow !" cried one of the look-outs 
forward. 

Had any one been drowsy that soimd would have 
made them rouse up very rapidly. All eyes were 
directly turned towards the quarter indicated. The 
clouds had broken away in that direction and a gleam 
of light fell on the threatening headland. The 
officer of the watch sent a midshipman down to call 
the captain and master. They were on deck almost 
as soon as he was. The compass was consulted and 
the bearing of the land taken. The master then went 
below to consult the chart. Lord Claymore begged 
Morton to go and call the first lieutenant 

" We take things coolly aboard here, but he would 
not like to be below at this time, and would thank 
you for summoning him." 

Mr. Lawrence sprang on deck after Morton. A 
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consaltation was held ; it was the general opinion that 
the land seen was Mizen Head, and that if there were 
light sufficient Cape Clear would be seen on their 
quarter. They might take shelter in Crook Haven ; 
but under the uncertainty that the point seen was 
Mizen Head the master refused to undertake the 
fearful responsibility. The determination to keep the 
sea was also more in accordance with the captain's 
inclinations. 

" She has drifted to leeward more than I suspected : 
we must yet shake another reef out of the topsails," 
he observed. " What say you, master — do you think 
she will bear it V 

" She must bear it," was the answer. 

"She will bear it," said Jack Lawrence, positively. 

The united strength of all the crew was required 
to perform the operation. 

" All hands on deck !" shouted the boatswain, 
giving emphasis to the summons with his shrill 
whistle. 

Directly the order was given one of the first aloft 
was Lord Claymore ; Morton followed him on 'to the 
main-yard ; it was not his duty to go aloft, but he 
could not resist the impulse which made him do so. 
It was fearful work, holding on to that yard, up in 
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the darkness, with the fierce gale howling round their 
heads and the ship pitching furiously, while at the 
same time she heeled down over the roaring seas. 
The word was given to let go, but before the sail 
could be sheeted home it shook and struggled, almost 
freeing itself from the sturdy crew who were hauling 
away on the sheet. 

Morton felt as if he should be shaken off the yard, 
but a hand with a firm grasp held him, nor let him go 
till he had reached the top. They descended on deck. 

" Thank you, Lord Claymore," said Morton warmly; 
*' had you not held me I might have lost my' life." 

** I don't say you would have deserved it," said the 
tall midshipman ; '' but why rush to a post of danger 
without necessity? stronger and older men are better 
fitted for the task you attempted. It was my duty, 
and I went. However, I like your spirit, Morton ; if 
we weather this cape we shall know more of each 
other ; if our masts go over the side, or we otherwise 
fail, we may none of us see another sunrise." 

He spoke as coolly and calmly as if talking on some 
ordinary topic. 

Away the ship plunged through the seas more 
iuriously than ever, bending down till it seemed as if 
her yard-arms literally touched the foaming tops of 
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the seas as they came rolling and hissing by. Every 
officer was at his post : the captain, with his lips com- 
pressed and teeth clenched, stood watching, now the 
bending masts, now the compass, now the dark 
threatening land. The fngate drew nearer and 
nearer to it ; still she flew ahead. A quartermaster 
and two of the best seamen in the ship were at the 
helm ; Jack Lawrence stood near them ; they were 
doing as well as he could desire. 

" Keep your luff, lads," he said once in a quiet tona 
—'' Steady— that will do." 

Not another word was spoken by him, or by any one 
on deck; all eyes were riveted on the land. The 
ship seemed to be making no progress, for there it 
still lay on the lee-bow. Some thought they could 
hear the roaring of the surges, as with the whole force 
of a south-westerly gale they were hmrled against the 
cii£&. Still the canvas held the fierce wind, and the 
well set up rigging supported the masts. 

'' Morton, the land is drawing a-beam," exclaimed 
Claymore suddenly ; *' the ship will be saved. I did 
not think so at one time, though." 

He was right : gradually it seemed to rise up more 
and more broad on the lee-beam; but as the ship 
surged onward amid wildly leaping waves, the water, 
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lashed into masses of foam, was seen over the lee- 
quarter leaping over the cliff from which she had so 
narrowly escaped. Still there were other points and 
headlands farther to the north, from which she was 
not altogether clear. For another two hoars or more 
the same press of canvas was kept on her. Few 
breathed freely till the order being given to take 
another reef in the topsails, the order was accom- 
plished without a casualty, and the watch below were 
allowed to turn in. 

'* You had better follow their example," said Clay- 
more to Morton. 

** Thank you, but I have no wish to sleep," he 
answered. 

* ' That is not wise — you should try. Never uselessly 
exhaust your strength ; you do not know when it may 
be wanted," said the young lord. *' Ah, you think, I 
am very dictatorial and pragmatical, but I am a good 
deal older than you are, and have had to think much 
for myself. I did not come to sea till I was nearly 
seventeen, so I had much lee-way to make up." 

*'Then you probably thought of entering some 
other profession ?" observed Morton. 

" Not I ; I had a fancy for the navy from my child- 
hood, but when my father saw that I was likely to be 
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a lad of inches he thought I should make a fine 
grenadier, and insisted on my entering the army. 
I never could abide pipeclay, pomatum, and stiff 
stocks ; and I had an uncle in the navy, who was much 
of my taste ; and commiserating my condition had my 
name entered in the books of the ships he commanded. 
Thus while I was at school, or idling at home, which 
was my chief occupation for some years, I was sup- 
posed to be serving his Majesty. As I did not re- 
ceive much pay, however, ray conscience has not suf- 
fered. At length my pertinacity and my uncle's 
representations conquered my father's prejudices, and 
to sea, much to my satisfaction, I was sent ; I did not, 
I must own, quite like my reception onboard the first 
ship I was sent to join. I and my chest were hoisted 
on board, and I made myself known to the first lieu- 
tenant — a very rough diamond I thought him ; but as 
I knew that men differed on shore, so I supposed that 
they did at sea, and did not take him to be a sample 
specimen of his class; I saw at a glance that he 
wanted me to lose my temper, and I determined that 
he should not succeed. He took me for a king's hard 
bargain. I wanted to show him that I was worth my 
salt Scarcely was I aboard the frigate, and my chest 
sent below, than I received a polite request for the key ; 
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I couldn't refuse, though I thought that it was rather 
odd it should be the duty of first-lieutenants to over- 
haul midshipmen's chests. I had taken my seat in the 
berth when some of my new messmates advised me 
to go and look after my traps. There was the Goth, 
as I thought him, standing over a ship's carpenter who 
was employed in cutting my chest in two — no, not 
quite in two, for he left me the key-hole, observing, with 
a broad grin, that if shore-going carpenters had any 
nouse they would always build sea chests properly, 
with the key-hole at one end, where it could be got 
at ; I merely observed in reply, that I had many 
things to learn, and as I had no room to stow my 
traps away I sold some of them, and thereby realized 
some money, which was useful, as it was a scarce article 
with me. 

I had come to sea to be a real sailor, and so set to 
work to learn everything about a ship, from truck to 
kelson : Jack's heart was softening towards me, I saw, 
but still he was resolved to try me longer. Our first 
cruise was to the coast of Norway. I had one day, 
when it was my watch on deck, gone below for an in- 
stant when the hands were mustered, and I was not 
in time to answer to my name. It was the first time 
Jack ever caught me tripping ; up to the mast-head 
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he sent me: it was bitterly cold — point below freezing 
at least ; I thought I should have dropped, but just 
before I was frost-bitten he called me down. I bore 
him no ill-will, for I had resolved to gain his good 
opinion. He after that never punished me ; we soon 
indeed became firm friends, and have continued so 
ever since. This is the second ship in which I have 
served with him, and in spite of his eccentricities I 
should be happy never to serve under a worse oflScer." 

"I should like him, too, I doubt not," observed 
Morton. " Mr. CaJder, who is something like him, I am 
very fond of, so are all the men ; they can tiiist him, 
you'll understand. They know that he will never 
order them to do what is of no use." 

Eight bells struck, and the midshipmen went below 
to snatch a brief repose. 

Some days after this the Thetis fell in with a line- 
of-battle ship homeward bound : she took Mr. Calder 
and his companions on board. 

'* We shall meet again, I hope," said Lord Clay- 
more, as Morton was about to go down the side. 

** I should be sorry if I did not think so," answered 
Morton, as the young men grasped each other's hands. 

Westward steered the Thetis, and eastward the 
huge old Thunderer : the latter reached England, and 
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the officers and men of the Thisbe once more rejoined 
her, to the satisfaction of most of their friends who had 
given them up for lost. 

The Thisbe finished her commission with consider- 
able credit to her captain, officers, and crew, who had 
likewise not a small amount of prize-money to boast 
of. Ronald Morton on his being paid off joined a 
sloop of war in the West Indies ; here he especially 
distinguished himself, and to the great delight of his 
father obtained his promotion. He returned home, 
and was immediately appointed second-lieutenant of 
his old ship, the Thisbe, now commanded by Captain 
CaJder, and bound out to the East Indies. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Ronald Mobton had gone through the usoal vidflsi- 
tades of a midshipman's career, during the full swing 
of a hot and somewhat bloody war. He had run a 
good many chances of being knocked on the head, 
but he had done a good many things also to be proud 
of, though he was not oyer much so, and he had 
gained a fair amount of credit. 

Once more he was on board his old fibip, the Thisbe. 
When he first joined he was a ship s boy ; he was now 
her second lieutenant. The first was Rawson — he was 
a totally changed man. He had performed a very 
gallant action under the eye of the admiral, had been 
highly spoken of in the ' Gazette,' had in consequence 
at once received his promotion, and had been an 
active, enterprising officer ever since. He seldom or 
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never grumbled now, or talked of his bad luck ; indeed 
he seemed to think that the world was a very good 
sort of place for some men to live in, and that the 
British navy was not a bad profession after all for a 
fellow to belong to. He and Ronald Morton had not 
met for some years. They were glad to find them- 
selves once again shipmates. 

The Thisbe was commanded by one they both loved 
and respected — honest, gallant, fighting Tom Calder. 
Tom had won his upward way by courage and zeal, 
rarely surpassed. The Lords of the Admiralty could 
not have refused him his promotion, had they wished 
it. The whole navy would have cried out at the 
injustice. Happily, honest Tom had no one to whisper 
evil against him. He had not an enemy in the world 
— so, to be sure, it is sometimes said of a goose, but 
then the goose is his own enemy. Tom, on the con- 
trary had proved true to himself, and that, in fact, 
lay at the bottom of his success. 

Of the old Thisbes, as they were pleased to call 
themselves, Dicky Glover was the only oflBcer. He 
was however still a mate. He was senior mate, though 
he could not help now and then just thinking that it 
would not be so very unfortunate — only a merciful 
dispensation of Providence — should they go into action, 
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seeing that somebody must be killed, should a shot 
happen to knock over the third lieutenant, and give 
him a chance of promotion — not but what Dicky had 
a very kind feeling for the said third lieutenant. He 
was always ready to do him any service, to lend him 
his books, or money ; the latter the lieutenant was 
most fond of borrowing: still Dickey and he were 
very good friends ; Dickey had plenty of money, and 
Peter Sims, the third lieutenant, had none. How he 
had got his promotion was surprising to those who 
knew him, till it was whispered about that he had a 
very near relative in a high position, who had no 
difficulty in obtaining it for him. Sims was, however, 
generally liked ; he was very inoflfensive, he never 
talked about himself or his friends, seemed to wish to 
be let alone, and to let others alone. He was always 
ready to do a good-natured action, to take a brother 
officer's watch, or to give up his own leave to accommo- 
date another. 

Before the mast there were several hands who had 
served in the Thisbe, when commanded by Captain 
Courtney. Two had attached themselves especially 
to Ronald — one was Job Truefitt, and the other Bobby 
DoulL No men could have been more faithful or 
attached than they were to him — Job regarded him 
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as his son^ and constituted himself his guardian, while 
Bobby looked up to him as to a superior being whom 
it was an honour to follow and obey. 

The frigate was bound out to the land so famed for 
tigers^ and curry, palanquins, pagodas, and prize 
money — the East Indies ; she had a quick run down 
Channel, when a northerly breeze carried her altnost 
to the tropics. Several of the gun-room officers were 
dining with the captain, the rest were in their berths ; 
Sims had charge of the deck — the last glass of wine 
had been taken. 

Captain Calder kept a very good table, not that he 
cared in the slightest degree himself for luxuries or 
delicacies of any sort, but he knew that other people 
did, and so he did his best to procure them. 

" If you take no more wine, we will have coffee, 
and then go and enjoy a mouthful of fresh air," he 
observed. 

The cups of hot 'beverage were in the hands of 
each of the party, when Sims himself made his ap- 
pearance at the door of the cabin. 

" Three sail in sight, sir, on the starboard bow," he 
said with perfect coolness. " I have been waiting to 
make out what they are, and now believe that they 
are enemies.'' 
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The captain and the rest of the officers were on 
deck in an instant. 

"Enemies I" he exclaimed, looking at them through 
his glass. " There is little doubt about that : two 
French line-of-battle ships and a frigate, or my eyes 
deceive me. We must put our best leg foremost, or 
we may have to see the inside of a French prison. 
I am afraid that even the Thisbe cannot take them." 

Sims looked very foolish, but the captain said no- 
thing to him. 

The frigate was hauled up under all the sail she 
could carry to the eastward ; the strangers directly 
afterwards were seen to make all sail in chase. The 
only excuse Sims could give for not announcing that 
some strange sail were in sight, was that he did not 
like to interrupt the dinner party, and that he waited 
first to make out what the ships were. 

The Thisbe sailed well, but so did the Frenchmen : 
she stood on till it was growing dusk, when she hauled 
close on a wind. The night was cloudy and dark ; no 
sooner were the chasing ships hid from sight than 
once more she was kept away before the wind with 
studding sails alow and aloft. Captain Calder judged 
that the Frenchmen would have kept their luflT. On 
stood the frigate ; she might have been running into 
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the very jaws of the lion. A bright look out was kept 
for the enemy ; the more timid feared every moment 
to see the enemy close upon them ; the braver trusted 
to the wisdom of their captain. An hour had passed 
and the enemy had not been seen ; not a light on 
board the frigate was shown. Another and another 
hour passed : all hands were on deck. The idlers not 
compelled to remain, now began to drop oflF. Few now 
doubted that they had given the go-by to the enemy's 
squadron. 

Morning came ; not a sail was in sight, and the 
frigate ran briskly on before the north-east trade- 
wind ; Rio was visited ; the frigate touched at the 
Cape, and finally anchored at the mouth of the 
Hoogly, near the flag-ship of the admiral on the 
station. 

The usual compliments passed, the sails were 
furled, and shore-boats, manned by strange-looking 
natives, with stranger-looking fruits and vegetables, 
chattering unknown tongues "^intended to be English, 
came alongside. The admiral himself was up at 
Calcutta, and everybody on board the Thisbe was 
anxious to pay a visit to the city of palaces. Sims 
offered to stop, but Rawson bluntly told him that he 
could not trust the ship to his charge ; so he, pocketing 
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the compliment, accompanied the captain and Morton, 
with two or three more of the gun-room oflScers, and 
Glover and several of the midshipmen, up to the city. 
They'Iuckily took their full-dress uniforms with them ; 
and having lionized the city in palanquins all the 
day, they found themselves in the evening at a mag- 
nificent ball, given by one of the principal officers of 
the Company's Civil Service. 

The officers of the Thisbe stopped near the entrance 
to admire the brilliant spectacle. Superb chandeliers 
hung from the ceiling or projected from the walls, 
amid gay coloured banners, and wreaths of exquisite 
flowers ; while below them moved the fairest of Eve's 
daughters to be found in the capital of the East, amid 
numerous military officers in various handsome uni- 
forms; and rajahs, and nabobs, and princes^ and 
chiefs of every description, habited in the richest and 
most picturesque of oriental costumes, with turbans 
and daggers and sword-hilts sparkling with gold and 
silver, and gems of fabulous value. 

The gallant captain of the frigate and most of the 
officers who accompanied him were more accustomed 
to the quarter-deck, and the battle and the breeze, 
than to ball-rooms or palaces, and they stood for 
some time totally entranced and scarcely able to 
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express their surprise to each other, at the gay 
scene. 

Morton had in his boyhood learned most of the 
dances then in vogue, and a quick eye and perfect 
self-possession enabled him to appear to advantage 
when at rare intervals he entered a ball-room. Still, 
feeling himself a stranger among a crowd, he very 
naturally preferred remaining in a quiet spot, that he 
might at his leisure watch what was going forward. 
Captain Calder felt very much as he did, for he was 
even still less accustomed to ball-rooms, though his 
true gentlemanly feelings and innate sense of pro- 
priety prevented him from committing any solecism 
in good manners. Sims and Dicky Glover stood 
together. 

'* This is very slow work, sir, I think," observed 
Dicky to his superior, with whom, by-the-by, he felt 
himself in a ball-room on the most perfect equality. 
" I vote we shove forward, and look out for partners. 
There are lots of pretty girls, and I flatter myself that 
if they were asked, they would prefer us blue-jackets 
to the red-coats." 

** As to that, I am not quite certain," answered the 
lieutenant " You see these soldier oflGicers out here, at 
all events, are generally matrimonially inclined, while 
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such would be a very inconvenient inclination for us 
to indulge in ; and so not from superior merit but 
from the force of circumstances the soldiers are likely 
to carry the day." 

'* That argument of yours is irresistible, but still I 
don't see that it should make us give up our chance 
of a dance," answered Glover, pushing a little more 
forward. 

Like riflemen they advanced, skirmishing, one sup- 
porting the other. Dicky, however, was the most 
adventurous ; without him, probably, Sims would 
have remained in the background. Sims had some 
modesty. Glover had the allowance with which for 
wise ends midsUpmen are usually gifted. 

" There's a pretty girl ! she hasn't footed it for a 
long time : there's nothing like trying it. I'll go and 
ask her," exclaimed Dicky, as* if suddenly seized with 
an irresistible impulse ; and before Sims could make 
any remark he had crossed the intervening space to 
where the lady at whom he had pointed was sitting, 
and was bowing and scraping, and smiling with the 
greatest self-confidence. 

The young lady looked rather astonished, and not 
over well pleased, but this did not in any way abash 
Mr. Glover. While he with praiseworthy persever- 
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ance was still scraping away, requesting the hand of 
the lady for a cotillion, a minuette, or a country- 
dance, a gentleman came up and spoke to her. 
Glover looked at her earnestly, and spoke a few 
words ; she put out her hand, he took it, and wrung 
it till she almost cried out 

" Cousin Susan !" he exclaimed. " Well, I didn't 
think it was you, and yet I ought to have known you 
among a thousand. But you know you were but a 
little girl when we last met, and now you are grown 
up and married. Well, — but I'm so very glad I — how 
jolly ! I didn't expect to enjoy this ball ; but now I 
shall like it very much." 

Thus Glover rattled on, and to the surprise of Mor- 
ton and Sims and his other shipmates, who had not 
overheard the conversation, was seen standing up to 
dance with an air of conscious superiority and perfect 
self-satisfaction. Sims was rather jealous. Morton 
was highly amused. Glover flew up and down the 
room, enjoying the dance to the full. What cared 
he for the heat. What mattered to him that he trod 
on the toes of innumerable rajahs and nabobs, who 
would gladly have stuck their jewel-hilted daggers 
into him, or given him an embrace with a tigers' 
claw ; an instrument worthy of Asiatic invention. His 
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cousin, however, had soon introduced Glover to *&, 
more active partner, and so engrossed was he at first 
that he quite forgot to come back to his friends. 

While Morton was watching the dancers an officer 
with a young lady stood up near him to join them. 
His eye was attracted to her countenance, and he 
was struck by its excessively pleasing expression. He 
looked and looked again ; he thought her exquisitely 
beautiful, and while he looked he could not help half 
fancying that he had seen that countenance before. 
Still where it had been he could not discover ; he had 
seen so few ladies during his sea-Ufe that he was con- 
vinced he should, before long, remember. Yet what 
puzzled him was, that he felt so very familiar with 
the countenance. Eyes have a remarkable sympathy 
for each other : after a time the lady knew that she 
was observed — ^not with idle careless admiration, but 
especially noticed. She looked up for a moment and 
observed a countenance of manly beauty and intelli- 
gence not easily forgotten. There were none in that 
vast assemblage to be compared to it, she thought, and 
yet she tried not to allow herself to dwell on the 
thought : her partner carried her off in the rapid dance. 

Morton stood watching her with greater interest 
than he would have allowed even to himself. 
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** Yes, I must have seen her, — ^but where? In my 
dreams — in my fancy," he muttered to himself as his 
eyes continued following the fair young girl. " Non- 
sense I I am allowing my imagination to run away 
with me. And yet I do know that countenance, I 
am certain of it." 

Perhaps the young lady saw his eyes following hers. 
She seemed at all events to be paying but very little 
attention to the observations of her partner. 

Morton at length noticed him : he was a young 
man, and had the air of a person thoroughly well 
satisfied with himself; but as Konald watched him 
more narrowly he was convinced that he had 
taken more wine than his head could bear; his 
flushed countenance and unsteady movements after a 
time showed this. His partner probably had made 
the same discovery ; and though in those days 
his condition would not have excited the disgust 
it would at the present, in the mind of a well- 
educated girl, she was evidently anxious to obtain a 
seat, and to release herself from his society. Still he 
held her hand with a look of maudlin admiration, and 
insisted on forcing her once more down the dance. 
It was evident that she would have to struggle to 
escape from him, and rather than attract observa- 
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tion she allowed herself to be dragged once more 
towards the bottom of the room. 

Such was the interpretation Morton put on what 
he witnessed ; he felt strongly inclined to rush for- 
\jirard to assist her, and would willingly have knocked 
down the young debauchee, but that would not have 
mended matters. The couple had got close to him, 
by which time the gentleman had become still more 
excited and unsteady — his foot slipped — ^the fair girl 
looked up imploringly at Morton's countenance, so he 
thought — her partner fell to the ground, and would 
have dragged her with him, when Konald sprang for- 
ward and saved her from the threatened catastrophe. 

''Thank you — thank you! — oh, take me to my 
chaperone !" she exclaimed, her voice trembling with 

nervousness. 

Ronald led her through the crowd; her partner 
picked himself up, and uttering an oath would have 
followed them, had not some acquaintance near at 
hand held him back, and ultimately persuaded him 
quietly to retire to another room ; leave the ball 
altogether, he would not. 

" To be cut out by a sea-monster, a porpoise, a 
mere nautilus — that will never do !" he hiccupped out. 
'* No, no — I must have my revenge on the fellow. I'll 
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insult him ; dnll a hole in him ; my honour requires 
it Couldn't show my face again until I have killed 
my man/' 

The young man did not give vent to these expres- 
sions until his more sensible acquaintance had retired ; 
but two or three much of his own character remained, 
who partly from thoughtlessness, and partly from a 
love of mischief, utterly regardless of the consequences, 
persuaded him that he had received so gross an insult 
that it could be atoned for only by mortal combat. 

" Don't you think the sea-lieutenant purposely put 
out his foot to trip you up, old fellow ?" suggested 
Cornet Cayshaw, who had but lately arrived in the 
East^ and who himself seemed anxious, if he could not 
flesh his maiden sword in the blood of an enemy to 
dip it in that of a countryman. 

" Demme ! the fellow is of the cantankerous breed. 
I saw him eyeing you just before, as if he intended to 
pick a quarrel with you," remarked a young ensign 
of the same regiment ; " he was clearly jealous of you 
dancing with that fine girl. Who is she ? Demme ! 
I must get introduced to her." 

" Oh, as to that, 'pon honour, I haven't the slightest 
notion, except that she's the daughter of a Colonel 
somebody, who knows my father Sir Peter Maguire, 
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and so I was introduced to her," answered the fallen 
hero. 

" Then you are doubly bound to call the sailor- 
fellow out," cried the comet. " The idea of allowing 
him to insult you in the presence of your father's 
friend's daughter would be out of the question." 

"We'll settle matters for you," said Lieutenant 
Bolton, a chum of Maguire's. " Go back when you feel 
a little better ; tread on his toe, or dig your elbow 
into his ribs, and tell him quietly you intended to do 
so. It wUl wonderfully facilitate our arrangements." 

Meantime Morton — totally unconscious of the an- 
noyance preparing for him, and with the fair stranger 
whom he had rescued resting on his arm, was looking 
for a vacant seat in which to place her. 

" Who is your chaperone ?" he asked. '* Where do 
you think we can find her?" 

" Mrs. Edmonstone," she answered. " Mamma was 
unwell, and papa could not come till late in the 
evening, and so she took charge of me. She is rather 
young for a chaperone ; but she is one of the few ladies 
we know well in Calcutta, and whom mamma liked to 
ask to take her placa Ah, there she comes : she will, 
I am sure, thank you, as I do, for saving me from so 
very disagreeable an accident." 

H 3 
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" I rejoice that you escaped it," answered Morton 
before he looked up; when he did so he saw approach- 
ing them the very lady with whom Glover seemed to 
be so well acquainted : she now had his arm. 

"That is Mrs. Edmonstone," said Morton's com- 
panion. " There are two seats ; she is going to take 
one. I am afraid I must sit down." 

Morton led her to the seat next her friend, and 
would have retired, though most unwilling so to do, 
when Glover caught him by the arm, exclaiming, 
" Mr. Morton, allow me to introduce you to my cousin 
Mrs. Edmonstone — she wishes to make your acquaint- 
ance ; she knows that if it had not been for you, I 
should have been food for the sharks long ago." 

Dicky had indeed been saying a number of compli- 
mentary things about Morton, which he fully de- 
served. Mrs. Edmonstone held out her hand and said 
frankly, " I am indeed glad to have an opportunity of 
thanking you for saving my cousin's life, and aflford- 
ing him the advantage of your friendship ; your name 
and, I may say, your many gallant deeds have long 
been familiar to me : all his family are grateful to you." 

Moiiion bowed and felt gratified, for Mrs. Edmon- 
stone's manner was so frank and cordial, that he ex> 
perienced none of the oppression which a sensitive 
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person is apt to feel when receiving compliments, how- 
ever well merited, if not bestowed with tact. She, 
supposing naturally that he had already been intro- 
duced to her younger companion, did not think it 
necessary again to go through that ceremony. 

Encouraged by her manner, Morton remained talk- 
ing in an animated way to her and her friend. Glover 
standing by and occasionally indulging in amusing 
remarks which savoured more of the salt ocean than 
of the ball-room, but had no want of refinement to 
shock the ears of his auditors. Morton felt himself 
altogether in a new world ; it was not very strange, 
but it was very different to anything he had ever be- 
fore enjoyed ; he put forth powers of conversation 
which he had not supposed himself to possess. He 
also was struck by the lively and intelligent remarks 
of the younger lady, and at the same time enchanted 
with the perfect simplicity which they betokened. 

" Certainly her manners and conversation do not 
belie her looks ; she is charming, she is perfect," he 
more than once said to himself. 

Few men can so conceal their feelings, especially 
if they are not aware what those feelings are, when in 
conversation with a lady, without her having an idea, 
xmdefined and uncertain though it may be, of the 
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matter. The party were so interested in each other's 
conversation that they might have continued talking 
till supper was announced, entirely regardless of what 
was going forward in the rest of the room, had they 
not been interrupted by the appearance of another 
person on the stage, who came up to claim the young 
lady's hand. He was slight and, though not very 
tall, of a good figure, with handsome features and a 
remarkably dark complexion; he was dressed in a 
rich semi-oriental military costume, and had a dashing 
independent air about him which Morton thought ap- 
proached very much to a swagger, but perhaps at that 
moment he was not a very unprejudiced judge. 
Ronald could not help staring at him in a somewhat 
marked manner. 

"Extraordinary!" he exclaimed to himself, "that 
I should come unexpectedly into this ball-room and 
meet two persons with whose coimtenances I am so 
familiar, and yet not have the slightest notion who 
they are. That young man's face I know perfectly 
well ; I must have met him over and over again, in a 
very difiPerent dress to what he now wears, and under 
very different circumstances, and I must have known 
him intimately ; of that I am certain." 

"Do you not dance, Mr. Morton?" asked Mrs. 
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EdmoDstone, seeing him look about the room, as he 
was doing, in an abstracted manner, and fancying that 
he wished probably to be introduced to a partner. 
The instant her voice recalled his scattered senses, 
" Thank you," he answered ; *' I so seldom have had 
opportunities of doing so that I can scarcely call 
myself a dancer; at present I confess that I feel 
more amusement in looking on than I should in 
dancing." 

" So do I," said Mrs. Edmonstone. *' I stood up at 
the earnest solicitation of my newly-found cousin. By- 
the-by, Richard, would not some of your brother 
officers like to dance ? I daresay that I could find 
them partners." 

'* Oh, by Jove ! yes — of course they would," answered 
Glover. *' We had made a compact to introduce each 
other if we could once get hold of a partner to begin 
with ; it's our usual custom, you know, when we go to 
balls : by hook or by crook one of us gets introduced 
to a partner, and then we ask leave to introduce the 
rest of our messmates, one after the other, till she goes 
the round of us all ; perhaps she has some friend who 
wants a partner, and she introduces one of us, and 
then we get two on our hook. Fifty to one the 
second does the same thing, and we take precious 
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good care to ask her, and in that way, if each of us do 
our duty to each other, the chances are, we get as 
much dancing as we want, and very often invitations 
for all the time we are on shora" 

Mrs. Edmonstone laughed heartily. '' And so I was 
to be the first victim to whom you resolved to intro- 
duce yourself, by hook or by crook," she exclaimed. 
" I must say you did it in a very straightforward way, 
but you did not perform your duty to your friends by 
introducing them in succession." 

'' Oh no, cousin Susan ; I did not think it right to 
take liberties with you," he answered. " Besides, you 
know you are not a young lady — I mean you are a 
married lady, and not fair game." 

" I am deeply indebted to you, Richard, for your 
kind consideration," answered Mrs. Edmonstone with 
aflfected seriousness. " However, your friends shall not 
suffer in consequence of your exquisite delicacy ; you 
must make their names known to me, and I will find 
partners for them this evening and to-morrow ; you 
must bring them all to my house. Mr. Morton, I hope 
that we shall have the pleasure of seeing you." 

Bonald bowed and said what he felt — that he should 
be delighted. 

"Now, Richard," continued the lady, "we must 
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find your captain. Mr. Edmonstone will be glad to 
make his acquaintance ; we have heard what a gallant 
officer he is, and how fortunate you are to be with 
him. 

All this time Bonald had been most anxious to 
ascertain the name of Mrs. Edmonstone's young friend, 
and also who was her present partner, but he had no 
opportunity to do so before she walked oflf to execute 
her good-natured purpose with Glover. He had 
therefore to stand still and curb his curiosity, as he 
saw no one else whom he knew able to give him the 
information he coveted. He, in the meantime, as 
before, stood watching the dancers. He discovered 
the couple in whom he had suddenly taken so great 
an interest stopping not far from him. The young 
officer looked more than once towards him, and 
seemed to be making inquiries of his partner about 
him ; so Bonald thought. The lady's answers were 
short. She only, indeed, could know his name, and 
that he was an officer of the Thisbe. 

Again Morton lost sight of the young lady and the 
handsome stranger in the crowd. It seemed an age 
to him before Mrs. Edmonstone came back to her 
seat. He determined not to be baulked another 
time. He would much rather have made inquiries 
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first about the young lady, but an extraordinary 
bashfulness seized him, and he said, '^ Can you tell 
me who is that young man in the handsome costume, 
who is dancing with your friend ?" 

" I can indeed say very little about him," was the 
answer. " He is a Captain Gerardo, I understand, — a, 
foreigner, that is to say, not English ; either a French- 
man, or Spaniard, or Portuguese. He has been 
attached to one of the native courts in the East — I do 
not know which — and has come here on his travels 
before returning home. He seems to have come with 
several good introductions, especially to natives of high 
rank, and must be wealthy, as he is lavish in his ex- 
penditure. My husband, however, is not quite satisfied 
about him, and is making inquiries to ascertain 
whether or not he is an impostor. Numbers come 
to this country expecting to find a fine field for the 
exercise of their talents. They now and then, how- 
ever, have to beat a precipitate retreat. I would not 
wilHngly have allowed my sweet friend, Edda, to dance 
with him, but he has been introduced to her father, 
who rather affects him, and I could not interfere. 

''Edda!' repeated Ronald to himself, the name 
conjuring up a thousand recollections of his far dis- 
tant home, for he had there heard it frequently. 
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*' What is your friend's surname ?" he asked ; " I did 
not hear it." 

"She is the daughter of Colonel and Mrs. Annytage, 
who are at present in Calcutta. He is on the staff — 
a somewhat haughty, proud man, and not a favourite 
of mine, but she is a gentle, amiable woman ; only 
yields too much to him, I think." 

" How strange !" repeated Ronald aloud. 

" Do you know them, Mr. Morton ?" she asked. 

" If Mrs. Annytage is the daughter of Sir Marcus 
Wardhill, of Lunnasting Castle, in Shetland, I know 
of them, though I have not seen her since I was a 
child. I was born on the estate, and brought up by 
her elder sister, who had lost her own child. Her 
story is a very romantic and sad one. You probably 
have heard of it." 

" Something, but I do not recollect all the particu- 
lars ; Edda herself knows but little. The families 
keep up no communication, I fancy." 

*' But slight," said Morton, not liking to enter too 
minutely into particulars, and yet deeply interested. 
'* I have news from Shetland occasionally, but I have 
not been there since I was a boy." 

" Shall I tell Miss Annytage that you know her 
family?" asked Mrs. Edmonstone, with some hesitation. 
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Bonald considered a moment. "I will beg you 
not to do so," he answered. " There can be no object 
gained. She knows nothing of my family, and pro- 
bably takes but little interest in Shetland itself, while 
I have reason to know that her father has not for 
many years been on good terms with Sir Marcus 
WardhUl." 

" Probably you are right ; I will do as you wish," 
said the lady, and she kept her word. 

With even greater interest than before, Eonald 
renewed the conversation with Miss Armytage. He 
thought her still more attractive, still more lovely than 
before. Her partner on taking her to a seat had 
lingered near her for a time, but receiving no en- 
couragement to remain had retired to a short distance, 
where, half concealed by the crowd, he stood earnestly 
watching her. She declared herself tired, and de- 
clined all Auther invitations to dance, so that Bonald 
enjoyed her society and that of Mrs Edmonstone for 
the rest of the evening. 

Sailor's hearts are proverbially susceptible : Bonald's 
was no exception to the rule. Hitherto, it had been 
untouched, but an object worthy of his admiration 
was found. 

Though beautifully fair and delicate, she had suflS- 
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cient colour in her cheeks and brilliancy in her eyes 
to prevent her countenance from being in the slight- 
eot degree insipid, while her figure was faultless and 
the tone of her voice most soft and musical. When 
summoned to supper, Mrs Edmonstone took her young 
cousin's arm, and motioned to Morton to take that of 
Miss Armytage. 

"Well, I do declare I never saw a sweeter girl 
than that friend of yours, cousin Susan, or a hand- 
somer fellow than that Morton looks," whispered 
Dicky Glover. ''What's more, he's as good and 
brave as he's handsome ; can you say the same for 
your friend ?" 

" That I can," answered Mrs. Edmonstone ; " she is 
as good and clever and sweet-tempered as she is 
pretty. I cannot praise her too highly." 

•'Then, by the Lord Harry, it shan't be my fault if 
they don't make a match of it !" exclaimed the mid- 
shipman, making an onslaught on the cold chicken 
and ham, and others of the more substantial delica- 
cies plentifully spread out before them. Hiaving 
helped his companion he himself did full justice to 
the eatables ; far more indeed than did his superior 
officer, who was sitting a little way off in attendance 
on Miss Armytage. Strange to say he had lost his 
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appetite, or rather he was so engaged in attending to 
her wants that he forgot all about himself; he gave 
himself up to the delicious sensations of the moment. 
He talked as he had never talked before, with a free- 
dom and fluency which would have astonished him 
had he thought about the matter. Bright ideas 
sprang up, and he gave expression to flashes of wit of 
which he would certainly not have considered himself 
capable. Crowds came pouring into the supper-room, 
and many probably thought that it was very absurd 
for a man who was not eating to occupy a place at 
the table. Ronald, however, was utterly regardless of 
what was taking place around him. At last Miss 
Armytage suggested that he should eat something, 
when, thanking her, he put some spoonfuls of the 
dish nearest him on his plate, scarcely looking to see 
what it was. At length he chanced for a moment to 
look up, when he saw the oriental-looking stranger 
intently watching him, or it might have been his 
companion, so he fancied. 

** I should be doing the same, probably, if I were 
not here," he thought to himself. "There is no 
reason to be annoyed, or to allow all sorts of strange 
ideas to enter my hecwi : very likely, after all, I may 
never have set eyes on that young man, as I certainly 
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never had on this sweet creatura Strange, that she 
should be like her aunt, and yet so different" 

Supper was over, and the guests began to take their 
departure. Morton and Glover saw Mrs. Edmonstone 
and Miss Armytage to their carriage, and were going 
back to wait for the rest of their shipmates, when a 
young man in military uniform stepped up to the 
former and, politely bowing, said that he had been 
deputed by his Mend, Lieutenant Maguire, to demand 
the only reparation which one gentleman could afford 

another, for an insult he had that evening received. 

''Assuredly, sir, you mistake my identity," answered 
Morton, calmly. " I am not acquainted with Lieu- 
tenant Maguire, nor have I insulted, intentionally or 
otherwise, any human being." 

*'Some people entertain very different notions to 
others as to what is an insult," said the officer, with 
a sneer, intended to excite Morton's anger. "My 
friend, Maguire, is exceedingly sensitive as to his 
honour. Not to lose time, sir, by any circumlocu- 
tion in my remarks, you are sir, I am led to under- 
stand. Lieutenant Morton, of his Majesty's frigate 
Thisbe." 

" I am, sir," said Morton ; " your information on 
that point is correct" 
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'* I knew I was right, sir," said the young oiEcer, 
with a bullying air, mistaking a look of astonish- 
ment, which Morton could not suppress, for an exhibi- 
tion of fear. '' Mr. Maguire conceives that early this 
evening you purposely tripped him up, and when 
you had brought him to the ground, you carried oflF 
his partner and laughed at him. Any one of these 
acts, sir, was an insult, to be washed out only with 
blood, as any man with a spark of honour in his 
composition will allow." 

Morton, though very much inclined to laugh at this 
absurd assertion, felt at the same time it was annoying. 
The only reply he could give was, that the young 
man was tipsy, and fell in consequence, and that he 
had nothing whatever to do with the matter. This 
answer would not be satisfactory to the gentleman 
who had brought the challenge. Still, it seemed too 
preposterous that he should allow himself to be 
drawn into a quarrel, against his will, by hair-brained 
young men who had lost the few wits they possessed 
by drinking. His own high sense of honour had 
never before been called in question — ^his gallantry 
had always been conspicuous. 

" I cannot reply to you at once," he answered 
quietly, turning to Lieutenant Maguire's second. 
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" Leave me your caxd and address, and I promise you 
you shall hear from me. Perhaps, in the meantime, 
your friend and his advisers may think better of the 
matter, and, at all events, you can convey to him my 
assurance that I had no intention of insulting him 
or of hurting his feelings in any way." 

*'We]l, sir, I must be content with your reply, 
though I cannot say that I conceive it to be a very 
satisfactory one. My name is Bolton, a brother 
oflScer of Maguire's. Here is my card and address. 
I shall expect your friend." Saying this, the young 
man, with a pompous air, turned on his heel and 
walked out of the room. 

'* This is indeed provoking, to have a quarrel thus 
pertinaciously fixed on me," said Morton, taking 
Glover's arm. ** I must see the captain, and put the 
matter into his hands. I cannot allow a stigma to be 
cast on our profession, even by such addle-pated 
fellows as these ; and yet, to yield to the abominable 
practice of duelling is to break the laws of God and 
those of the government we serve. I never vowed 
that I would not fight a duel, but I had resolved not 
to do so." 

" There can be no great harm in shooting such a 
fellow as that Maguire, as he calls himself," said 
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Glover, as if it was a bright idea. . ^' He may do a 
good deal of harm in the world, and will never do 
any good." 

" We are not to be judges of that. Come, let us 
try and find the captain/' said Morton. 

On their way, passing through a doorway, they 
came suddenly upon the young stranger who had 
been dancing with Miss Armytage. His back was 
towards them, and he was talking earnestly with 
another man, a native, as it appeared by the rich 
dress he wore. He was speaking French with the 
greatest fluency. Morton could not help overhearing 
a sentence. The tone of voice — the turn of expres- 
sion — ^he had often heard before. 

'* Alfonso Gerardin, we meet again in this en- 
chanted land," he said, holding out his hand. 

The stranger opened wide his eyes as he bowed, 
and, smiling, said, "You deceive yourself. You 
mistake me for another." 

Morton could only apologize and pass on. How- 
ever, Glover took another examination of the stranger. 

" Mr. Morton," he exclaimed, as soon as he caught 
up to the lieutenant, "as surely as my name is 
Richard Glover, that fellow is no other than Alfonso 
Gerardin, let him say what he likes of himself." 
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•' It IB an evening of wonders and surprises," said 
Morton ; " but here comes the captain. I must have 
a talk with him." 

Morton told Captain Calder what had occurred. 

He looked considerably vexed, though he laughed 
as he answered, "I will act as your friend, as it is 
called, with all my heart, and go and see these young 
donkeys. If they insist on fighting, it shall be with 
cutlasses or boat stretchers. Do they think sailors 
are accustomed to handle their little pop-guns^ and 
practise to commit murder with a steady hand ? But 
seriously, my dear Morton, what do you wish V 

** To abide by God's laws. Captain Calder, and 
to set at nought those of men," answered the 
lieutenant. 

" Spoken Hke yourself, Morton, and I have no fear 

that discredit will be brought on the service if we all 

so act," said the captain. " And now let us collect 

our forces, and beat a retreat to our quarters." 

Glover, who, according to the notions of the time, 

had been taught to consider duelling a very necessary 

and rather fine thing, was somewhat astonished at 

what he heard ; but he learned a lesson by it, from 

which he profited in after years. 

Many men, even in those days, thought and felt 

VOL. II. I 
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as did Captain Calder and Bonald Morton, but, alas ! 
had not the moral courage to act in accordance with 
their principles ; in fact, in spite of the light that was 
in them, feared man, the creature of a day, more 
than their Creator, the Eternal 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Morton had been anticipating a delightful day : he 
was to have called, with Glover, on Mrs. Edmonstone, 
and he hoped to have met Miss Armytage, who was 
staying with her ; but his first thought on waking was 
the disagreeable circumstance which had occurred at 
the conclusion of the previous evening, and the still 
more disagreeable events to which it would in all 
probability give rise. 

He was well aware how much the line of conduct 
he intended to pursue would be criticised, how the 
story would be garbled and misrepresented, and how, 
in all probability, he would be accused of showing the 
white feather. Under ordinary circumstances he would 
have been very indifferent to what was said of him : 
he could well afford to allow idle tongues to prattle 

I 2 
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forth slander about him till weary of the occupation, 
but he could not bear to fancy that Mrs. Edmonstone, 
or rather her 'friend, should hear anything to his dis- 
advantage, which he might not be present to refute ; 
still, happily, he had not forgotten Bertha Eswick's 
remark, impressed on his mind in childhood : ** Do 
what is right, lad, and never mind what men say of 
thee." 

He rose and was dressing; the captain had gone 
out ; a native in a white dress brought him a cup of 
chocolate ; breakfast would not be ready for some time. 
Would Sahib like a horse to ride, before the sun grew 
hot ?— everybody rode out at that hour. No, he would 
remain in the house ; so he finished his toilette, and 
sitting in a cane chair in the verandah, took a book to 
while away the time till his captain's return. Anxious 
as he was, he became so absorbed in the work that 
he did not perceive that any one was in the room. 

Few men could have thus forgotten the present, 
situated as Morton was, with a most unprovoked duel 
hanging over him, or what many might have con- 
sidered worse, with having to refuse one, and expect- 
ing to have the happiness of passing the evening 
in the society of the first woman who had ever 
deeply interested him. He would scarcely have ac- 
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knowledged to himself that he was in love with Miss 
Armytage. 

Ronald Morton was indeed not like the ordinary 
run of men, though at the same time there are some 
undoubtedly like him. He had from an early age 
endeavoured to gain a complete command over his 
mind; he never gave it the rein. Even his imagination, 
when employed on immaterial matters, he was in the 
habit of curbing tightly, till at length he was able to 
direct his thoughts to the point he desured, and what 
is more difficult, to keep them firmly there without 
straying in any direction he was unwilling they 
should take. He had with the same ever-watchful care 
and exertion gained the same command over his 
temper and passions. It was scarcely possible to 
ruffle or anger him, his shipmates said. Few of them 
dreamed of the amount of exertion and watch- 
fulness he had employed, and continued to employ, 
to obtain that serenity of temper, and that conquest 
over the weakness of human nature, which they were 
fain to admire in him. The prize he had won was of 
high value ; but no prize worth having is to be ob- 
tained without exertion, constant and unwearying. 
Would that people could but understand this in their 
early days I High hopes and fair promises would not, 
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as now, in ciountless numbers strew the shore of life 
with melancholy shipwrecks. 

•* Why, old fellow, what are you dreaming over?*' 
said a voice near him. 

Morton looked up — it was his brother lieutenant, 
Sims ; he could have wished him anywhere' else. 

"Well, Morton, you have become the talk of the 
town. Glover and I had a gallop out this morning, 
and be fell in with some people to whom he was 
introduced last night, and it is said that you received 
a challenge from a Lieutenant Maguire, a fire-eating 
young Irishman, as his name betokens^ and that you 
are going to fight him. If you do, I hope that you'll 
wing him, for he seems a conceited sort of puppy, from 
aUIhear." 

" That is a kind wish of yours, Sims," said Morton. 
*' But as he was very drunk last night when he con- 
ceived that I had insulted him, perhaps when he 
comes to his senses he may think better of the matter ; 
at all events, I have no intention of meeting him." 

" But, my dear Morton, it will be said that you 
have shown the white feather. It will never do !" ex- 
claimed Sims. 

*^ I shall not serve our king and our country the 
worse for that," said Morton. " Because a young fellow 
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when half drunk conceives himself to be insulted, am 
I to attempt to take his life, or allow him the oppor- 
tunity of taking mine ? The idea is preposterous." 

" I dare say you are right, Morton — ^you always are," 
answered the junior lieutenant ; " but I don't like the 
notion of fellows talking against you." 

" Thank you ; but I am very indiflferent as to what 
is said. I trust that I may have opportunities afforded 
me of proving, when meeting the enemies of our 
country, that not a white feather is to be found in the 
whole of my plumage." 

'' I am sure of that, Morton," said Sims with due 
emphasis. . " It is what the world will say that I dread." 

" Pray do not be unhappy on my account; to what 
the world says I am indifferent" 

" Well, I dare say you are right, as you generally 
are," said Sims ; " but I am desperately hungry : 
instead of arguing the subject, I'll go and see about 
breakfast" 

Morton fell into a reverie ; he was aroused by the 
appearance of his captain, whose countenance looked 
grave. 

"I hope. Captain Calder, you have settled this 
affair," he said eagerly. 

'* No, I have not ; but One who settles all disputes 
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in his own way has done so. I found that the gentle- 
man I went to meet was not at home ; but learning 
that he had been summoned hurriedly to his friend's 
quarters, I followed him there. The servants were 
moving about in a state of agitation ; doctors had been 
sent for ; your challenger, Lieutenant Maguire, was 
dangerously ill. On inquiring for his friend Lieutenant 
Bolton, I was unexpectedly shown into the sick man's 
room. Several people were holding him down, for 
he was raving ; uttering the most fearful oaths, and 
insisting on getting up to go and iight you. Bolton 
was assuring him that he could not go then ; that he 
had not arranged preliminaries ; and that he must put 
off the duel till another day. ^ But meet him I will, 
and must,' he exclaimed ; * not a moment's delay — no 
delay in affairs of honour. We can't both of us live in 
the world together — ^that we can't !' And he gave vent 
to the same dreadful oaths as before, shrieking out all 
the time at the very top of his voice, and struggling in 
the most fearful way in the hands of his attendants. 
Bolton at last losing any wits he may ever have pos- 
sessed, began to shout out to him to be quiet. This 
only increased Maguire's fury: suddenly his voice 
ceased ; there was a gurgling sound ; the blood rushed 
in torrents from his mouth, and he fell back into the 
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arms of his attendants, and before Bolton, who sprang 
forward with horror in his countenance, could reach 
him, he was dead, t never saw a more terrific or 
sudden death/' 

" HoiTible indeed," said Morton. ** Gladly would 
I have suffered annoyances ten thousand times greater 
than the poor wretch could have inflicted on me, had he 
been permitted to live. But what did Mr. Bolton do ?" 

*' I told him that I trusted he would take a lesson 
from his friend's death, and never engage either 
as second or principal in a duel ; and that even had 
Maguire lived, both you and I so detested duels, that 
you would not have met him, and that I would have 
supported you in your refusal. He, in reply, said 
that such was not the customary way of acting in the 
army, and that he woidd discuss the subject with his 
brother officers, and make known to them the senti- 
ments of us naval men. I, of course, told him that 
he was perfectly welcome to say what he pleased, as we 
have had, and hope to have, many more opportunities 
of proving the courage and honour of naval officers." 

Under ordinary circumstances, after the event of 
the morning, Morton would probably not have ^one 
into society; but the temptation of meeting Miss 
Armytage was too strong to be resisted, and with 

I 3 
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his captain and brother officers he repaired in the 
evening to the house of Mrs. Edmonstone. Their 
hostess received them in the most friendly manner^ 
and introduced them to several of her friends, so that 
they at once felt themselves at home. Morton's eyes 
ranged round the room in search of Miss Armytage ; 
she was nowhere to be seen. He longed to ask 
Mrs. EdmonstoDe where she was, but he was with- 
held by a feeling of bashfulness, very unusual with 
him. Numberless fears entered his mind. Was she 
prevented by illness from appearing? — had her 
father heard who he was, and kept her away that she 
might not meet him ; or had Colonel Armytage been 
suddenly called away to another part of the country, 
and had his daughter accompanied him ? 

That the latter suspicion was correct, he was 
convinced, by overhearing the disjointed remarks of 
some people near him : ** Great loss to our society — 
quite unexpected — ^very charming woman — sweet girl, 
the daughter. About him — ^two opinions — ^proud — " 

The speakers moved on. Morton was convinced 
that the sweet girl must refer to Miss Armytage, — 
surely to no one else. But then came the thought 
that he was not to see her ^that evening, — perhaps 
he might never again meet her. The pain and dis- 
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appointment he felt opened his eyes more rapidly 
than anything else would have done to his own feel- 
ings. As to enjoying the evening, that was out of 
the question. Still, it would be a satisfaction to 
hear something about her. He would inquire where 
Colonel Armytage had gone. He was looking round 
for Mrs. Edmonstone, as he felt that he could ask her 
better than any one else, when his heart gave an 
im wonted bound, for he saw entering the room, and 
leaning on the arm of a fine mUitary-looHng man. 
whom he had no doubt was her father, Miss Army- 
tage herself. On the other side of her, endeavouring 
to engage her in conversation, walked the stranger, 
whom Glover thought so like Alfonso Gbrardin. The 
resemblance struck Morton^ as his glance fell on his 
countenance, as even greater than on the previous 
evening. Miss Armytage seemed rather annoyed 
than otherwise with his attentions. As Morton had 
been walking forward when he first saw the group, 
he 6ould not stop short, so he continued to advance. 
The young lady put out her hand firankly, though a 
gentle blush rose on her cheeks as she did so. 

" Papa," she said, " I must introduce Mr. Morton 
to you. I am sure that you wish to thank him for 
the service he rendered me yesterday evening." 
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Colonel Armytage bowed, and assured Mr. Morton 
that lie was exceedingly obliged to him ; but he said 
this in a sti£f way^ which evidently annoyed his 
daughter. 

'^ I was fortunate indeed in being at hand ; but I 
can claim no merit/' replied Morton, in a modest 
manner. 

Mrs. Edmonstone came up, and welcomed her 
young friend. 

^'I am so glad you have come back," she exclaimed, 
affectionately taking her hand. ^' I was quite vexed 
at your having to run away to a dinner-party, lest 
you should be too tired to dance this evening." 

Edda assured her that she was not. She, on this, 
tinned round quickly to Bonald. '' Tou dance some- 
times, Mr. Morton, I know." 

" Yes," he answered quickly, stepping forward and 
asking Miss Armytage to dance. 

She smiled and promised. 

The young stranger looked very much annoyed. 
He had fancied himself secure of her hand. Many 
men of rank and wealth would have been proud of 
the honour Ronald had obtained, though not more 
proud than he was. That evening was the brightest 
he had ever spent. But there were clouds in the 
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horizon. He learned that Colonel Armytage had 
received a high appointment at Bombay, and that 
they were about at once to sail for that presidency, on 
board the Osterley, a Company's ship, which was to 
touch there on her passage home. 

" We sail in two weeks or so," said Miss Armytage. 
"1 shall be truly sorry to leave Calcutta." 

'^I had little expected to find it so delightful a 
place," answered Ronald. 

Miss Armytage slightly blushed when he said 
this. Why, she could scarcely telL Perhaps it was 
his manner — perhaps an unconscious look he gave. 
Though many sought her hand, she declined dancing 
again, in consequence of feeling tired, from having 
danced so much the previous evening. 

Ronald was constantly by her side ; for whenever 
he left it, he was quickly again attracted back ; nor 
was he ever in want of an excuse for returning. 
Towards the end of the evening, he observed the eyes 
of several people glancing towards him. It struck 
him that he formed the subject of conversation, espe- 
cially among a group of military men. It was not, 
however, till he happened to meet Sims that his 
suspicions were confirmed. 

'*I knew it would be so," said his brother lieu- 
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tenant. "The fellows here, among the military, 
have got an idea that you refused to fight Maguire ; 
and I believe that donkey, Bolton, has been setting 
the story afloat I should like to keel-haul him." 

^' Let him alone : it matters little what so insignifi- 
cant a fellow says or does," observed Morton. ** The 
story can hardly last out the usual nine days ; and if 
we all behave well, we can allow these empty-headed 
fellows to amuse themselves for that time at our 
expense." 

The ball came to a conclusion without any unusual 
occurrence. Morton could not help feeling sure that 
he stood well in the opinion of Miss Armytage. He 
had so little conceit in his composition that it never 
for a moment occurred to him that he had excited 
any warmer sentiment. 

After this he frequently met her at Mrs. Edmon- 
stone's, as well as at other houses. She invariably 
received him in the same friendly manner, and 
exhibited evident pleasure in his society. Probably 
she had not dared to probe her own feelings. Colonel 
Armytage treated him as he would any other young 
officer who had proved a credit to his profession. 
Mrs. Edmonstone always treated him with the greatest 
consideration. 
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" I have told her all about you, sir," said Dickey 
Glover one day. " That cousin of mine is a first-rate 
person, and she says she thinks it an honour to know 
you." 

" I am much obliged to her for her good opinion," 
was Morton's reply. 

His spirits were somewhat low ; the Osterley was 
about to sail. He had by chance become acquainted 
with her commander, Captain Winslow. By his invi- 
tation he was on board to receive Colonel Armytage 
and his family. He conducted Mrs. and Miss Army- 
tage over the ship. 

*'I wish that you were to accompany us in the 
frigate," said Mrs, Armytage. " In war time we do 
not know what enemies we may have to encounter." 

" I should indeed rejoice, if my duty would allow 
it ; but I trust that you will have no cause for alarm : 
the Osterley is said to be a fast ship, and report 
speaks highly of her commander. Captain Winslow." 

Mrs. Armytage had spoken without thought. She 
had been much pleased with Morton, and it did not 
occur to her that her daughter might have been so 
likewise, in a far greater degree, or that he might 
misinterpret her remark. 

**0h, of course I see that would be out of the 
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question," she observed ;" but perhaps the admiral 
would send your ship to Bombay, and then you could 
watch us. I do not know how it is, but I have a 
perfect dread of this voyage." 

Bonald Morton did his best to soothe the lady's 
alarm, hoping also that she would not impart it to her 
daughter. 

Colonel Armytage when he rejoined the party was 
considerably annoyed at hearing the remarks of his 
wife. 

" Of course, madam, we run some risk," he observed 
in an angry tone. " Everybody who goes to sea runs 
a^risk of being shipwrecked, or taken by the enemy. 
We shall not run more risk than others ; while, let me 
ask you, if we were on shore should we be free from 
all danger ? The house may catch fire, or an earth- 
quake might occur, or the horses of your carriage might 
run away, or you might find yourself in a besieged city." 

The lady held her peace and endeavoured to con- 
ceal her alarm. 

Colonel Armytage turned round and conversed with 
Morton. He hitherto treated the young lieutenant 
with poHteness, though with a coldness which was 
natural to him. He had heard him spoken of as a 
very gallant officer, and he did not trouble himself to 
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inquire who he was and where he came from. That 
a naval lieutenant should ever dream of aspiring to 
the hand of his daughter, or that she should for an 
instant regard such a person in any other light than 
that of a common acquaintance, never for one moment 
occurred to his mind. 

Ronald could not help feeling that his manner on 
the present occasion was colder than ever, and some- 
what supercilious into the bargain. He, by some 
means or other, introduced the subject of duelling, 
and spoke of it as the only method by which gentle- 
men could settle their disputes. " Military men, of 
course, hold their lives in their hands, and the man 
who shirks a duel, or does not insist on having satisfac- 
tion for an insult offered him, should, in my opinion, 
leave the noble profession of arms and turn shopkeeper 
or shepherd. When I commanded a regiment, if any 
officer showed the white feather in that respect, I took 
good care that he should not long be one of ours." 

Morton could scarcely doubt that the colonel's 
remarks were aimed at him ; but he thought of his 
gentle daughter, and refrained from making any reply. 
A still higher motive might also have restrained him. 

A pilot vessel accompanied the Indiaman till she 
was clear of the river. Morton was therefore able to 
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accept Captain Winslow's invitation to remain on 
board till the ship was left to pursue her voyage alone. 

Had Colonel 'Armjrtage exhibited towards him, at 
first, the same temper that he did subsequently, he 
would have felt himself compelled, however much 
against his will, to return on shore. Fortunately the 
colonel was engaged for the greater part of the day in 
writing in his cabin, so that Ronald was able to enjoy 
several hours of uninterrupted intercourse with Miss 
Armytage ; nor did he, when her father appeared, 
alter in the slightest degree his tone of conversation 
or manner towards her. 

At length the huge Indiaman was fairly out at sea. 
The pilot announced that he must take his departure. 
Morton bade farewell to his friends. Mrs. Armytage 
held out her hand frankly, and her daughter followed 
her example, though there was a softness and per- 
ceptible tremour in her voice which made him wish 
more than ever that he could take Captain Winslow*s 
place, or even that of one of his oflScers. Colonel 
Armytage parted with him with a cold shake of the 
hand and a formal Good-bye, sir; and he was in the 
boat and soon on board the pilot vessel. The India- 
man's yards were swung round, and imder all sail she 
stood to the southward. 
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No sooner had Morton reached the deck of the 
pilot vessel than, as he stood astern watching the 
Indiaman, his eye fell, far beyond her, in the horizon, 
on a sail. He saw that it was a large ship. He 
pointed her out to the pilot. 

" Yes, sir, there's no doubt of it. She is a large 
ship," was the answer. " Maybe she's an Indiaman 
bound up the Hoogly. Maybe she's the Bajah 
which sailed two days ago, and has been becalmed ; or 
a China ship looking in for orders ; or one of the men- 
of-war on the station." 

" I care not what she is, provided she is not an 

• ' t 

enemy's cruiser," said Morton. " She seems to have 
very square yards." 

'^ Difficult to make that out, I should think," mut- 
tered the pilot as he walked the deck and then went 
forward to give some directions to his native crew. 

Till the pilot vessel re-entered the Hoogly, and 
Morton lost sight of the Indiaman, his eye was seldom 
off her, while his thoughts were even still more 
constant. 

Once more he was on board the Thisbe. He felt no 
inclination to revisit Calcutta^ and he only went up 
there once to pay his respects to Mrs. Edmonstone. 
She very naturally talked of Miss Armytage, and 
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spoke warmly in her praise. It was a subject of 
which Morton was not likely to grow tired. 

'^ Admiral Rainer tells me that he has ordered the 
Thisbe to proceed to Bombay, so that you will have 
an opportunity of renewing your acquaintance with 
my young friend," she added. " I think that I shall 
charge you with a small parcel for her ; some articles 
which were not ready before she sailed." 

This was delightful news for Morton. He had not 
heard that there was any chance of the frigate being 
sent round to that presidency. Of course it was not 
out of the pale of probability that Mrs. Edmonstone 
was likely to know where the ship was to be sent 
before the officers belonging to her. Two or three 
days passed before the captain himself had the infor- 
mation confirmed by the admiral's secretary. 

" You are right, Morton," he said when he came on 
board. " We are bound for Bombay, and if we put 
our best foot foremost we shall get there as soon as 
that old tea-chest, the Osterley." 

Morton got his parcel from Mrs. Edmonstone, and 
three days afterwards the Thisbe's keel was ploughing 
the waters of the Indian Ocean. During the voyage 
one pair of eyes, at all events, kept a bright look-out 
for any sail of the appearance of the Osterley India- 
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man. The second lieutenant was continually going 
aloft, spy-glass in hand, and sweeping the horizon. 
Some of his shipmates might have suspected the cause, 
but he gave no reason for this practice which he 
had adopted. It was war time, and he might have 
been on the look out for an enemy. 

" We shall be much obliged to you, Morton, if you 
make out a rich prize some day," observed Sima " A 
Dutchman from Java, or a Spaniard from the Manillas, 
would be about the thing." 

Day after day passed, but neither friend nor foe was 
seen. 

At length, however, the Thisbe touched at Ponte de 
Galle, when she fell in with another frigate direct from 
England, which had letters on board for her. Bonald 
got one from his father. He could not bring himself 
to live on shore, and having applied for employment, 
had been appointed boatswain of a line-of-battle ship, 
the Lion, which, it was expected, would be sent out 
to the East India station. 

Ronald Morton loved and honoured his father 
too well not to feel pleasure at the thoughts of meet- 
ing him ; at the same time he wished that he could 
have retired and remained on. shore till he could join 
him. 
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Without further adventure the frigate came off 
Bombay. 

" The Indiaman you were on the look out for must 
have arrived before us," observed Captain CJalder, 
pointing to a large ship which lay in the roads. 

With a beating heart Ronald watched her as they 
drew near ; but as the Thisbe dropped her anchor at a 
short distance off, he saw that he was mistaken. The 
Osterley had not arrived, and considerable alarm was 
expressed by those who had been expecting her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The non-arrival of the Osterley at Bombay created 
considerable anxiety in all those who had friends on 
board, or who were otherwise interested in her in 
their feelings or purses. At length the fears for her 
safety became so great that Captain Calder was re- 
quested to sail in search of her. No one received with 
more satisfaction the announcement that the ship was 
to put to sea than did Bonald Morton ; at all events 
he would be doing the only thing in which he could 
now take an interest. His heart had been tortured 
with a thousand fears as to the fate of one whom 
he had discovered that he ardently loved. Had 
nothing unusual occurred it probably would have 
taken him much longer to ascertain the true state of 
his heart : misfortune has a wonderful power of test- 
ing the feelings and revealing their condition. 
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Neither Kawson nor Sims could make him out^ they 
agreed. 

'* What can have come over the poor fellow?" said 
the latter. " The climate does not agree with him ; 
he should go home invalided." 

Glover might haye suspected the true state of the 
case, but he kept his counsel to himself. 

The Thisbe overhauled every vessel she fell in with, 
and made inquiries at numerous places as she ran 
down the coast, but nothing was to be heard of the 
Osterley. She rounded Ceylon, and stood across the 
Indian Ocean. Bonald Morton had kept a sharp look- 
out for any strange sail before, on the passage to 
Bombay ; he kept a sharper look-out now. 

The frigate had got about a third of the way across 
the Bay of Bengal when the second lieutenant, who, 
much to the surprise of his subordinates/ spent many 
of his spare moments aloft^ made out a sail to the 
southward steering west. She was a large ship, but 
whether man-of-war or merchantman, friend or foe, it 
was impossible to say. Bonald came on deck, and all 
sail was made in chase : the idea seized him that the 
ship in sight was the one of which they were in search. 

" I am afraid you will be disappointed," remarked 
Captain Calder. <* She is probably some homeward- 
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bound Indiaman from China ; this would be her track, 
remember." 

The chase did not alter her course, but all the sail 
she could carry was packed on her : she sailed well, 
but the frigate sailed better ; there was a fear that 
she might not overtake her till nightfall. Morton 
walked the deck with greater impatience than he had 
ever before exhibited, now looking out to windward, 
now at the sails, now at the chase : as the frigate drew 
nearer the chase the opinions were strongly in favour 
of her being an Indiaman. 

** But if she is, why should she run away ?" ob- 
served Glover, who was always inclined to side with 
Morton. 

** An Indiaman she is," observed Rawson. ** I hope 

soon we may be near enough to send a shot across her 
fore-foot." 

The chase sailed well, and though the frigate gained 
on her it was not at a rate to satisfy Morton's impar 
tience. It was getting dusk as they drew near ; his 
glass had scarcely ever been ofiP the chase. 

** That must be the Osterley ; and yet it is strange," 
he exclaimed. "What can have happened to her?" 

The frigate at length ranged up alongside. By 
this time it was dark ; lights were seen glimmering 
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through her porta Captain Calder hailed "Wa, 
wa, wa," was the only answer he received. 

'^ She must be in the hands of an enemy/' he said. 

Morton's heart sank within him. 

"Heave to, or we fire !" cried the captain. 

In a little time the creaking of blocks was heard, 
and the Indiaman's courses being hauled up she slowly 
came to the wind. The frigate hove-to to windward 
of her, a boat was lowered and manned, and Morton 
leaped into her, followed by Glover. 

*' Give way, lads !" shouted the lieutenant, eagerly. 

She was soon alongside ; her officers and their fol- 
lowers scrambled on board : little help was afforded 
them to do so ; on the contrary, the expression of the 
countenances which looked down on them, seen by the 
glare of the lanterns, showed that if not backed by the 
guns of the frigate they would have been received at 
the points of boarding-pikes and with the muzzles of 
pistols presented at their heads. The determined 
looks of the sturdy man-of-war's men made the crew 
of the Indiaman hold back. Directly Bonald stepped 
on board he glanced his eye anxiously around; he 
had no longer any doubts that she was the Osterley> 
but with not a face that met his gaze was he ac- 
quainted.^ 
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" Who axe you ? To what nation do you belong ? 
Where is your captain?" he asked, but no one re- 
plied ; he repeated the questions in French. He at 
once got an answer. 

" We belong to the Grande Nation — ^here comes the 
captain." 

A rough piratical-looking man in a naval uniform 
stepped forward, sword in hand, and presenting the hilt 
with an air which none but a Frenchman could assume, 
said — 

" Monsieur, the fortune of war places us in your 
power ; we yield ourselves prisoners, and claim your 
clemency." 

" On what ground do you claim that ? Where are 
the passengers and crew of this ship who sailed in her 
from Calcutta ?" exclaimed Eonald. 

'^ The fortune of war threw them into our hands, as 
we have been thrown into yours," answered the cap- 
tain, drawing himself up. " The courtesy for which 
our nation is famed has prompted their captors to 
treat them with courtesy." 

" I trust so," exclaimed Morton, with a look ^hich 
the Frenchman could not fail to understand. '^ But 
tell me — what commission do you bear ? Do you be- 
long to the Imperial marine of France ?" 

E 2 
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Morton asked these questions with an agitation he 
could scarcely conceal, for from the appearance of the 
captain and his crew he could not help dreading that 
those in whom he took so deep an interest had fallen 
into the power of a band of pirates : all the atrocities 
of which such ruflBans could be guilty occurred to him. 

** Speak, man ! tell me — what are you Y* he shouted, 
for the man seemed to be hesitating about giving a 
reply. 

" What we are you perceive, monsieur," he answered. 
'* We are cavaliers and Frenchmen, and are at present 
prisoners to an honourable enemy ; as such we expect 
to be treated." 

" How you are ultimately treated depends on your 
conduct towards those whom you have had in your 
power," said Morton. "Enable us to recover them, and 
you need have no fear on that score." 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders and pro- 
tested that he had had nothing to do with the capture 
of the Indiaman ; that he had been put in charge of 
her by others, to carry her home, and, moreover, that 
he knew nothing of the passengers, except that he 
had been assured that they were in safety. 

When Morton interrogated him as to where he had 
last come from, he declared that he had been, with 
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his crew, put on board, at sea, from a country craft, 
and the captors of the ship had taken all the passen- 
gers out and carried them he knew not where. 

Ronald would not believe this statement, but the 
man persisted in it, and seemed obstinately deter- 
mined to make no other. 

When he and those who claimed to be his officers 
were removed on board the frigate they made the 
same statement At last the attempt to draw infor- 
mation frt)m them was given up at the present as 
hopeless. Inquisitors would certainly have applied 
the torture, and have found less difficulty in attaining 
their object ; but such a mode of proceeding did not 
occur to Captain Calder or his officers, and tbey 
waited patiently to gain the information they desired. 

Captain Calder directed Morton to take command 
of the recaptured Osterley, and Glover went as his 
lieutenant, with a couple of midshipmen, Job True- 
fitt. Bob Doull, and about thirty other hand& 
They not being sufficient to work the Indiaman, 
some twenty of the prisoners were retained on board 
her. It now became a question what course to steer. 
At length, as the wind was favourable, Captain Calder 
resolved to return to Calcutta^ and should he not 
hear of the missing prisoners, to get the admiral to 
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send some other ship in search of them. This deter- 
mination of the captain was the only consolation 
Morton could obtain. Still the fact of their having 
fallen in with the Indiaman was of itself considerable 
encouragement. 

Two or three days passed by ; the wind was light, 
and not much way was mada It would be difficult 
to describe the varied feelings with which Morton 
visited the cabins which had been occupied by the 
Armytage famUy. 

'* Ruffians as they are, they could not have injured 
one so fair," he said to himself; and yet as he said 
it, he knew too well that youth, and beauty, and 
innocence have been no preservatives against outrage. 
He looked about for some articles which Edda might 
have left ; some object which he might cherish as a 
remembrance of one whom he now felt that he loved 
right honestly and tenderly ; but nothing could he find 
— ^not a book, not a shred even of work. He looked 
round, through the other cabins; everything had 
been removed from them, even to the bedding and 
furniture. He began to hope that the passengers 
had not forcibly been torn from the ship ; and then 
again the dreadful thought occurred to him that their 
captors might have desired to destroy every trace of 
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their having been on board, so that should the ship 
be retaken they might escape the vengeance which 
would otherwise be inflicted on them. 

"The atrocious villains 1" exclaimed poor Morton, 
pressing his hand to his brow ; "they little thought that 
they would fall into the hands of one who knew the 
ship and those on board. They may die the death of 
pirates, but what compensation will that be for all the 
misery they have inflicted ?" 

To calm the agitation of his mind, he went on deck 
and paced up and down by himself. At length as he 
turned to walk forward, he saw Bob Doull coming 
afb, hat in hand, to the quarter-deck. The young sea- 
man gave the usual hitch to his waistband, with a 
scrape of his foot, while he swung back his hat, and 
then waited till his superior looked as if he was ready 
to listen to him. 

" What is it, Doull V asked Morton. 

** Please, sir, I've found among these outlandish 
chaps forward, we took aboard the prize, an old man 
who says as how he knows something about me, sir ;" 
said Bob twisting his hat round and round. 

" About you, my man; who can he be?" inquired 
the lieutenant. 

" Why, sir, he says as how he's my daddy," an- 
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swered Doull, bluntly. " He may be, cause as how my 
daddy went away to foreign parts many years gone 
by, and never came back ; but if he is, he*s a rum sort 
of ona I can't say as how I takes much to the old 
gentleman as yet." 

'^ Let me see the man, and hear his story," said 
Norton. '' I had no idea that we had an Englishman 
among the prisoners." 

"He looks much more like a furriner than an 
Englishman," observed Doull. ''It was a curious 
sort of feeUng, sir, comed over me when, after he had 
clapped eyes on me, he hears my name, for some cme 
sung out to me, Bob Doull, instead of Bob, or Bobby, 
as they generally calls me ; and then be axed me a 
number of questions, and suddenly he starts up and 
seizes me in his two arms for all the world as if I 
were a baby, and sings out, ' Why, Bob, you're my son ! 
Don't you know your own father ?' I wouldn't have 
believed it, sir, but the old gentleman begins to blub- 
ber away till I felt quite curious like ; and so says I 
— * You axes if I don't know my own father, and now 
the honest truth is, I can't say as how I do ;' and then 
we fell to talking again, and then thinks I to myself, 
while the old man is in a tender mood maybe hell 
just tell Mr. Morton what he wants to know— where 
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the ship came from, and what they've done with the 
people aboard. Maybe, sir, if they've made them 
walk the plank, you won't be too hard with the old 
man ; for, from what I can make out, he didn't be* 
long to them." 

Morton shuddered at the terrible ideas the remark 
conjured up. 

" He will have the benefit of turning king's evi- 
dence," he answered. "But bring him aft at once; let 
him speak to no one ; I must question him." 

Bob scratched his head, wondering what turning 
king's evidence meant, and rolled forward to do as 
he was ordered. Ronald took a turn on the deck, and 
then stood impatiently waiting the appearance of the 
old man. 

Before long, Bob Doull was seen dragging along a 
tall, gaunt, gray-headed man, with a long beard and 
moustache, on whose head it was evident neither 
scissors nor razors had operated for many a year past. 
He was dressed like a French sailor, and except 
for a peculiar gait and certain movement character- 
istic of a British seaman, he would have been taken 
for a Frenchman. 

'^ Please, sir, this old man says as how he is my 
father," began Bob, handing him aft on the quarter- 
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deck. ^' Come, cheer up, and tell Lieutenant Morton 
all you know." 

The old man cast an inquiring, doubtful look at 
Morton's countenance, but seemingly satisfied with his 
scrutiny, he exclsdmed, '* I want, sir, to make a clean 
breast of it For many years of my life I haven't 
known what happiness is, and don't ever expect to 
know it again." 

'* As to that," said Morton, interrupting him, " I'll 
hear you by-and-by ; but first, I wish to know where 
you have come from, and where the passengers and 
crew of this ship are now to be found ?" 

*' I was coming to all that presently," persisted the 
old man. " It's of the past I want to speak." 

"But, man, lately, what have you done? — ^what 
crimes have you committed ?" exclaimed Morton. 

" None that I know of," answered the seaman. ^ I 
was always a wild blade, from the time I first set 
foot on a ship's deck. There was no mischief I was 
not up to, no crime I feared committing. I had done 
many bad things, but the worst was to come. I was 
still a lad, and so was my chum, Archy Eagleshay, 
and another, an older man, and older in crime, too, 
but he's gone to his account, as we must all go, great 
and small" 
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"You speak truth, my man/' exclaimed Morton, 
now losing all patience. '* Again I ask you to pass 
over your early days, and to come to the latter events 
of your career. How did you happen to be on board 
this ship among a set of Frenchmen and ruflOians of 
all nations ?" 

"That was what I was coming to tell you, sir," 
giving a peculiar look at Morton, who was doubtful 
whether it was caused by stupidity or obstinacy. He 
saw at all events that there was no use in attempting 
to draw forth the information he required before the 
old man was ready to give it 

After a pause, seeing that Morton was not again 
going to speak, the old man continued : " Well, as I 
was saying, sir, he who is gone came to Eagleshay and 
me, and says he, ' Are you lads ready to gain more 
golden guineas than you ever set eyes on in your life f 
Of course we were. ' It's nothing but carrying off a 
slip of a baby who can do little more than talk, and 
just leaving him in the plantations.' We didn't ask 
questions, but we went on board a little sloop he 
owned, and then we waited, cruizing about, till one 
evening he told us to pull on shore, and there we . 
found a ninrse and child, and the woman gave us the 
child. Away we went with it aboard the sloop, and 
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made sail, and never dropped anchor till we reached 
the port of DabliiL Then our captain sold the sloop, 
and we all went aboard a ship and sailed for America. 
We didn't reach it thougL We had done a cmised 
deed, and God's curse was to follow us. Our ship went 
down, and we were left floating on a raft ; we were well- 
nigh starved, when a ship fell in with us, and we 
were taken on board. The captain was a kind-hearted 
man, and he said he would take care of the little 
fellow; and as our captain — he that's gone — ^had got 
the money for the deed he'd done, he didn't try to keep 
him ; indeed, he could not have kept him if he'd 
wished ; and so the good captain drew up a paper 
from what we'd told him, and he made us put our 
names to it, and he went and locked it up, and after 
that he never talked about the matter. We didn't 
know what he might do, so we ran from the ship at 
the first port we came to. From that day to this I 
never set eyes on the youngster, or heard of the good 
captain again. Well, one bad thing leads to another. 
We all then went out to the West Indies, and we 
shipped aboard some strange craft, and strange flags 
. they sailed under. It was diflBcult to know, when you 
came on deck, what was flying at the peak. There 
were many things done which sickened me, and some 
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of my shipmates I saw hung up at Port Royal in a 
way I didn't like, and at last I got away back to 
England. I then took a wife. Many years, you'll 
understand, had passed by. I thought I was going to 
remain on shore, and be quiet and honest. I'd one 
little chap bom, and I began to be fonder of him 
than I had been of any living creature before ; but I 
was short of money, and the old feeling came over 
me. When I wanted it out in the West Indies then I 
took it. I now did a thing or two which made me fly 
the country. From that day to this I have never set 
foot on the shores of old England. I went round the 
world more than once, knocking about in all sorts of 
craft, till who should I fall in with but Archy 
Eagleshay. He'd been living much the same sort of 
life that I had. We knocked about together for some 
time till our ship was cast away on some island out 
there to the southward and east, and there we lived 
quietly enough, and never wanted to change, till a 
French ship found us out ; and then another and an- 
other came and took possession of our island. Though, 
as we made out, they were at war with England they 
did not treat us ill. We were content enough, but at 
last several English ships were brought in and manned 
with Frenchmen, and sent away. At last the feeling 
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came over me that I should like to see home again. 
I was growing old, the ways of the Frenchmen did 
not suit me. I thought I should die in that outr 
landish place, and so, finding that this ship was 
homeward bound and wanted hands, I shipped aboard 
her. Archy Eagleshay would not come ; he'd never 
had a wife or child at home. All who knew him 
were long since dead, and he said he'd stay where he 
was. He'd made up his mind to die there." 

Morton thought that he might now venture to 
interrupt the old man. He had been so anxiously 
waiting for the account he might give of the pas- 
sengers, that he paid little attention to the first part 
of the narrative. 

The old man declared that he knew nothing par- 
ticular about them. He was on the other side of the 
island when the Indiaman arrived. He knew that a 
number of people had been landed, and that huts had 
been built for them, and that they were living on 
shore ; but sentries were placed in the neighbourhood 
of the spot, and no one was allowed to pass to com- 
municate with them. 

" But what is the character of the men who have 
possession of the islands? Are they men-of-war's 
men, privateers, or pirates ?" inquired Ronald. 
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The answer the old man gave was not perfectly 
satisfactory. " They might be pirates, for they were a 
rough set; but then privateers were often rough 
enough, and little better. Then again, some of the 
ships which came in .wore pennants, and the officers 
had uniforms ; but it was easy enough for a privateer 
or a pirate to fly a pennant, and any man could put 
on a uniform, as he had often seen done by villains 
who finished their career by being hung up in 
chains." 

Morton took several turns on the deck. Could 
nothing satisfactory be made out of the old man ? 

^* Could you find your way back again to those 
islands you speak of?" he asked. 

*' Maybe I could tell the course we've steered ; for 
when it has been my trick at the helm I marked it 
well — it has always been the same. Five days had 
passed since we tripped our anchor before you fell in 
with us. Nor'-west by west, half west ; and we ran 
between seven and eight knote an hour— seldom less, I 
should say. There, sir, can you make anything out of 
that r 

" I hope so ; and could you pilot us into the 
harbour from which you sailed?" asked the lieu- 
tenant. 
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"That I coald, I am bold to say, tieeing that I've 
been fishing over every spot of it for the last ten 
years, or more," said the old man. 

"That will do, Mr. DoolL Stay aft, here, with 
yoor son, as yoti say he is ; and I think yon are right, 
for there is a likeness. I will tmst to yon, and I will 
do my best, if you prove tme, to get you pardoned for 
any ofience gainst the laws which yon have com- 
mitted." 

Bonald called Qlover and signalized the &igate. 
Both ships bore to, and he went on board. His 
consultatiou with Captiun Calder was soon over, and 
OB bis return, both ships diaped a course in the 
direction m'licated by tiie old man. 
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CHAPTER X. 

When the Osterley left Calcutta she stood across the 
Bay of Bengal, and there appeared to be every pros- 
pect of a favourable commencement of the voyage. 
She had a good many passengers, but not so many 
as she would have had, probably, had she been going 
home direct. They were chiefly married ladies, accom- 
panjdng their children ; or civilians, or military men 
returning after many years' service ; or invalids hoping 
to regain their health in the land of their birth. 

Altogether, Miss Armytage did not expect to find 
much to interest her among the companions of her 
voyage, as they one after the other made their 
appearance on the poop-deck of the Indiaman, on 
which she was seated. It is possible that, while the 
pilot vessel continued in sight, she might have taken 
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an occasional glance to ascertain how the little vessel 
was performing her voyage, and afterwards it is 
certain that she was lost in a reverie from which she 
was not aroused till her mother had several times 
addressed her with the inquiry whether she was not 
excessively hungry, and would go down and get 
ready for dinner. Mrs. Armytage was a very good- 
natured woman, and not destitute of sense, but she 
had no romance in her composition. She was a 
great contrast to her unhappy sister, Hilda. 

Edda aroused herself. ''Yes, mamma; if it is 
necessary to appear at dinner, I will go down with 
you." 

"Of course, dear; and here is Captain Winslow 
coming to offer you his arm." 

However, he offered it to Mrs. Armytage herself, and 
with his most polite of bows, begged that they would 
take their seats near him at table. Captain Winslow 
was courteous to all his passengers, but he certainly 
paid more attention to the Armytage party than to 
all the rest. 

After dinner, most of the passengers were collected 
on the poop, watching two vessels which appeared in 
the distance. One was evidently a native craft, a 
Dow or Fattarmar, from her high stem, curiously 
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projecting bow, and lofty lateen sail. She had appa- 
rently communicated with the other stranger, which 
was a ship of some size, and was now working in 
towards the land. 

The ship engrossed the chief attention of the 
passengers. She was a flush-decked vessel or cor- 
vette — large for that class of craft, with very square 
yards. Miss Armytage hoped that her mother would 
not overhear the observations which the appearance 
of the strange sail called forth. She was looked upon 
by all as a very suspicious craft. Under what flag 
she s^ed was a question, but it was very evident 
that she was a man-of-war, a privateer, or a pirate. 
She was an armed vessel — she was not a British 
man-of-war— she might be an English privateer, 
but she had the look of a foreigner. 

By degrees the suspicions respectmg the character 
of the stranger increased, till few had any doubt that 
he was an enemy. Captain Winslow, however, was 
not to be intimidated by the appearance of the ship. 
Captain Winslow had probably made up his own 
mind as to what he would do, but, under the circum- 
stances of the case, he judged it necessary to call his 
oflScers and the principal passengers together, to ask 
their opinion as to what course should be pursued. 
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Colonel Armjtage was, of course, summoned to the 
consultation. The captain opened the proceedings. 

" No one will doubt that, should the sail in sight 
prove an enemy — ^for that has not yet been ascer- 
tained — we should run for it," he observed. *' There is 
no disgrace in that : our business is to carry passen- 
gers and cargo, and we shall do wisely to stick to our 
business as long as we can ; but the question, gentle- 
men, which I have to submit to your consideration is, 
shall we fight and defend our ship, the passengers, 
and property confided to our care, or shall we yield 
to what may prove superior force ?" 

" Superior force or not, I say, sir, by the powers ! let 
us fight it out to the last and drive off the enemy," 
exclaimed the first mate, who spoke out of order, 
though : his opinion, however, was echoed by his bro- 
ther officers and by most of the passengers. Colonel 
Armytage was in favour of fighting to the last. 

" Should she prove a privateer, and we take her, we 
should do well to hang every one of her crew up to 
the yard-arm as pirates, for they are in no degree 
better," he exclaimed in a tone which showed his an- 
noyance at the prospect of so disagreeable an inter- 
ruption to their voyage. 

*' We shall do well to take the enemy before we 
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decide what is to be done with him," observed the 
captain. 

Some few of the passengers were for temporizing 
measures ; they proposed hoisting a flag of truce, and 
endeavouring to come to terms with the enemy. 

" Not very likely, gentlemen, that if the enemy 
think they have the power to take the ship, and every- 
thing on board her, they will be content with a por- 
tion," answered the captain. " The majority are de- 
cidedly for fighting; we will prepare the ship for 
action." 

The Indiaman was kept on her course, but all the 
sail she could possibly carry was set on her. The 
stranger was at this time to the south-east, her hull 
just rising above the horizon. The Indiaman was 
before the wind, so was the stranger, but her courses 
were brailed up, and she was evidently waiting for some 
purpose or other ; she certainly, at present, did not 
look like an object to be dreaded. 

The alarm of the ladies gradually subsided, till they 
began to wonder why it should be thought necessary 
to make such preparations for fighting ; why the shot 
was got up, the powder-tubs filled, and the guns 
loaded, and boarding nettings made ready for 
rigging? 
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For some time the stranger did not appear to alter 
her position. When however at length the Indiaman, 
mider all sail, began to put forth her speed, giving 
evidence that she might be many leagues to the south- 
ward by nightfall, the ship in the distance let fall her 
courses, and her head coming round, she was seen to 
be steering a course which would intersect that of the 
Osterley. 

'^ It will come to a fight, sir, I suspect," observed 
the captain to Colonel Armytage. 

" So much the better, for I suppose that there is 
but little doubt that we shall beat o£F the enemy," 
answered the colonel ; " we have plenty of men and 
some serviceable guns, and I trust your fellows will 
do their duty like men." 

'* I trust so too, sir ; but probably that ship out there 
has more men and longer guns than we have," said 
the captain, gravely. " We should not conceal from 
ourselves that the contest will be a severe one, at all 
events, and the termination doubtfuL I would not say 
this to the crew, or to the passengers generally, but in 
the event of disaster, how are we to protect the help- 
less beings committed to our charge — the ladies and 
children ? Some of these Frenchmen, I have heard, 
are fiends incarnate in the moment of victory, and if 
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we offer a stout resistance, and are conquered at last, 
what is to be done?" 

" I should feel inclined to blow up the ship rather 
than run any risk of the ladies suffering violence," 
exclaimed the colonel, pacing the deck in an agitated 
manner. 

" That were scarcely right in the sight of God, or 
wise in that of men," said the captain, calmly : " I 
had to propose that at a signal which the chief oflScer 
who survives shall give, they all assemble in the main 
cabin, and that then we rally round them, and refuse 
to yield till the enemy agree to terms." 

" Your plan is good, but you look at the dark side 
of things," remarked Colonel Armytage. 

" I look at both sides, sir," was the answer. " The 
Osteiiey is a fast ship, and we may run away from 
our pursuer ; if we are overtaken, we may beat her 
off, or after all she may prove to be no enemy at alL 
You see, sir, I turn the state of the case right round ; 
I like to settle beforehand how, under all circum- 
stances, I shall act." 

" I see. Captain Winslow, you are a man of fore- 
thought — a useful quality in your profession," said 
Colonel Armytage, though he did not make the re- 
mark with the best possible grace. In truth, he was 
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inclined to look down on the sea captain as a person 
of a very inferior grade to himself, though compelled 
under peculiar circumstances to associate with him. 
With one of his formal bows he said that he must 
go below to make the ladies understand the arrange* 
ments contemplated for them. 

Edda heard of the expected combat with perfect 
calmness. 

" How I pity the poor men who may be wounded 
in the battle !" she remarked. 
Her father sneered. 

" May we go on deck and help them ?" she asked, 
suddenly. " I am sure that we can be of use." 

" Certainly not," he answered, sternly. *' We 
shall have enough to do without being interrupted by 
the interference of women." 

*' Oh, father ! do not say that," said Edda. " We 
would be of all the use in our power ; we would tend 
the wounded ; we would take food to those who were 
weary; we would carry up powder and shot if re- 
quired. I have read of women doing such things. 
Why should not we ?" 

** Because there are men enough to fight, and it 
is considered that you will be safer down below," 
said Colonel Armytage, casting a look of involuntary 
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admiration at his daughter. *' Bound shots are no 
respecters of persons, and one might destroy you or 
your mother or the other women as readily as the 
roughest man on board. In Heaven's name, child, 
keep out of danger." 

A part of the hold was quickly arranged for the 
accommodation of the ladies duidng the expected 

action. Two lanterns were hung up in it below the 
beams, but notwithstanding all that was done, it was 
a very dreary, dark abode. Edda entreated that she 
and her mother might remain on deck till they were 
within range of the enemy's guns. Most of the other 
ladies followed her example, and the deck once more 
resumed its usual orderly appearance, though there 
were signs of the expected strife in the warlike 
costumes of the gentlemen, who walked up and 
down with swords buckled to their sides, pistols in 
their belts, or muskets on their shoulders. 

The captain had not vainly boasted of the speed of 
the ship, and as he now hauled up a little to the 
westward there appeared to be a considerable chance 
of her running the stranger out of sight during the 
night. Darkness was now coming on. The stranger 
was seen on the lee-quarter continuing the pursuit 
imder all sail. Some of the more timid suggested 

VOL. n. L 
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that part of the cargo should be thrown overboard to 

lighten the ship so as to afford them a better chance 

of escaping, but to this the captain would not consent. 

He was responsible for the property. He hoped to 

defend it and every part of it, and even if hove away 

it could do little to aid their escape. His calmness 

and determination infused courage into all around him. 

Night came on. The stranger was still far beyond 

gunshot. Not a light was allowed to be shown on 

board the Indiaman. The ladies were induced to 

retire to their cabins, many under the happy belief 
that all danger had passed and that they might look 

forward to a pleasant continuance of the voyage. None 
of the oflScers or crew, however, went below. 

Many of the passengers 'also remained on deck. As 
night closed in, far off was still to be seen the dark out- 
line of the stranger ship. Was she gaining on the Oster- 
ley ? Captain Winslow and his officers looked and 
looked again. There seemed to be little doubt about 
that. No more canvas could be clapped on the India- 
man. Everything had been done that could be thought 
of to make her sail fast. A hurricane just then would 
have been welcome. Clouds were gathering in the 
sky, and as the night drew on the darkness increased. 
At length the stranger was hid from sight. Some 
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declared that they could still see her, but Captain 
Winslow was of opinion that they were mistaken. 
Still even he, as he walked the deck, continued to 
cast many an anxious glance astern. He called his 
first officer to him and they held an earnest consulta- 
tion together. 

'* Well try it," he observed ; and the yards were 
squared away and the Indiaman was once more steer- 
ing to the southward dead before the wind ; it was 
her best point of sailing. It was hoped that the 
stranger believing that she was bound for Madras 
would continue the chase in that direction. The 
darkness continued. 

^* Well, sir, I trust that we have given that suspicious 
looking gentleman the go-by," observed the captain to 
Colonel Armytage. " Perhaps it might be the better 
to inform the ladies of this, to tranquillize any alarm 
they may still feel." 

" Have no anxiety on that score. I do not allow my 
wife and daughter to indulge in idle apprehensions," 
answered the colonel in the supercilious tone in which 
he frequently spoke. 

"This man may be a very important personage, 

but he is a very disagreeable one," thought Captain 

Winslow as he turned away. 

The worthy captain was well-nigh wearied out, so 
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summoning his first officer to take charge of the deck, 
he returned to his cabin to endeavour to snatch a 
short rest, leaving directions to be summoned should 
any change occur in the present state of things. 

The first officer had been one of the most anxious 
to fight. He believed that they might not only beat 
off the enemy, but take her also, and he now kept a 
bright look-out, hoping that she might again appear. 
He was a young man, and thought more of the honour 
and glory to be gained than of the risk to be run. 
Over and over again his night-glass swept round in 
the direction of the eastern horizon. The range of his 
vision was limited. After taking a long gaze he sud- 
denly exclaimed, " There she is, though I" He called 
an old quarter-master and bade him take the glass. 

'* Yes, sir, she's the ship, there's no doubt about it. 
She has been keeping way easily with us," observed the 
seaman. ** I'd sooner that craft, Mr. Lloyd, were a hun- 
dred miles away, or a thousand, for that matter, than 
where she is : we none of us likes her looks, and she'll 
prove a rummish customer if she gets alongside of us." 

" Oh never fear, Davis ; you'll all fight like Britons, 
and beat her off; or take her, maybe. But call the 
captain, and let him know our friend is in sights away 
on the larboard beam." 

Captain Winslow was on deck in an instant. He 
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had been dreaming of the stranger. There she moved 
like a dark phantom silently stalking over the waters. 

There was something peculiarly ominous in her 
appearance. The very silence with which she glided 
on through the darkness was threatening. She soon 
came up within range, but not a shot was fired. There 
she remained gliding on with her courses brailed up, 
keeping pace with the Indiaman. It was very 
evidient that she might have come down upon her 
long before, had she chosen. 

The approach of the stranger quickly became known 
in the cabin, and the gentlemen passengers were soon 
congregating on deck, many of them buckling on 
their swords and examining the locks of their pistols 
by the light of the binnacle lamp. Various opinions 
were ofiered. Some thought that Captain Winslow 
ought to begin the battle by firing a broadside into 
the stranger; but he declined the proposal, and 
suggested that it would be better to ascertain first 
whether she was inimically disposed. 

*' She can scarcely be a Mend, or she would not 
frighten people so horribly," observed some one, but 
the speaker was not discovered. 

The remark produced a laugh, and the spirits of the 
more timid began to rise. 
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" Perhaps the gentleman intends to wait till day^ 
light to conunenoe sporty" observed the preyious 
speaker. 

Another hour passed by ; Captain Winslow cotdd 
not help feeling that his ship was completely in the 
power of the stranger. She evidently sailed two feet 
to his one ; could shoot ahead and rake him, or could 
stand off and cannonade him, with her long guns 
without his being able to return a shot. A sturdy 
Briton as he was, he almost wished for the sake of all 
on boards especially of the females, that it had been 
determined to yield at once. 

" No, no, that would never do," he muttered soon 
after to himself; "well fight, and defend them like 
men." 

The stranger had been edging in nearer and nearer 
to the Indiaman. The ladies had been assembled 
and sent to their apartment in the hold. They 
were told it was only as a precautionary measure in 
case of an action. They endeavoured to keep up 
each other's spirits, hoping for the best. Miss Army- 
tage sat by her mother, calm and resigned, endeavour- 
ing to read, but her mind often left the page and 
wandered far away. 

Some few tried to talk, but they found the effort 
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vain. A few young girls laughed and joked, and 
tried to persuade themselves that there was nothing 
to dread, but they too soon became silent, and the 
whole party sat patiently waiting for the event they 
dreaded, yet hoped might be avoided. They had no 
means of ascertaining what was taking place ; Edda 
offered to go up and learn, but her mother entreated 
her to remain where she was, reminding her of her 
father's commands. The time passed slowly by; 
many thought that it must be soon day. All hoped 
that it would be, for they fancied that with the light 
the stranger would be discovered to be a friend. Not 
a sound from the deck above reached them. The 
silence itself was painful. It was suddenly broken 
by the deep-toned voice of the captain speaking 
through a trumpet. Then came the concussion and 
fierce roar of the guns overhead, followed by the 
thunder of those of their opponent, and the crash of 
the shot as they tore their way through the sides of 
the ship. Many of the ladies shrieked loudly, with 
wild fright, and clung trembling to each other. Yes, 
the bloody fight had really begun ; how would it ter- 
minate ? Next there was a crashing sound as if the 
ship had struck on a rock, and she trembled in all 
her timbers, and there was still the roar of the great 
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guns, but added to it the rattle of musketry; and 
now followed wild shouts and shrieks, and the clash- 
ing of steel as cutlass met cutlass, and men strove 
desperately for life, and there was the sharp report of 
pistol shots, and the cries increased ; and there was 
the tramping of feet, every moment becoming louder, 
and the clashing of swords, and the shouts and cries 
growing nearer. And now one of the officers rushed 
down the ladder. His face was pale; there was 
blood on his arm. 

*' Ladies, we will defend you to the last," he ex- 
claimed. '^ But come up on the main-deck, and keep 
together. We have been boarded and overpowered. 
We have rallied on the afler-part of the deck and 
hold it still ; but there is no time to be lost." 

Miss Armytage and her mother were the first to 
lead the way. When they reached the main-deck 
they saw the gallant band of their defenders strug- 
gling with overwhelming numbers of the enemy. In 
the front rank was Colonel Armytage. A huge sea- 
man, a negro, had attacked him, and was pressing 
him hard. He seemed to be already wounded ; others 
were rushing on. His foot slipped and he fell. His 
opponent's cutlass was uplifted to give him a blow 
which must have proved fatal, when a young officer 
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Sprang forward, interposed his own sword, and turned 
aside the weapon of his enemy. 

*' Yield, sir," he exclaimed in French. *' You are a 
prisoner, and your life shall be respected." As he 
spoke, aided by others, he dragged the colonel, no 
longer able to resist, out from the miUe, and at that 
moment Edda recognized him as the young stranger 
whom she had met so frequently at Calcutta. 

" All who yield shall have quarter," cried a voice 
from among the assailants of the British. **We 
are honourable enemies, and seek the lives of none 
who no longer resist. The ladies shall be pro- 
tected." 

" It's Hobson's choice," said one of the passengers : 
" let us make terms while we can." 

Several others expressed the same opinion. In- 
deed, it was evident that further resistance was use- 
less. The ship was already in possession of the 
enemy. The captain was not with them. Where he 
was, no one knew. Too probably, he was wounded ; 
perhaps killed. Colonel Armytage was a prisoner* 
The first officer lay desperately wounded in the front 
rank of the little band, who had so gallantly held out 
to the last. 

** Drop your swords, brave enemies, and the French- 
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man who makes another stroke at your head, dies," 
said the voice. 

Although many had but Httle &ith in the promise, 
they yielded to necesfidty. The captors, however, kept 
their word. 

The captain, a stout, middle-aged man, came for- 
ward, and taking the swords of the officers, bowed to 
the group of ladies, and assured them that everything 
in his power would be done for their accommodation. 

'^ Oh, bring back my father, then !" exclaimed Miss 
Armytage. *' Jjet us attend to him, should he be hurt." 

"The officer my lieutenant took prisoner? — cer- 
tainly. He shall be placed under your charge> 
madam," answered the captain, with a bow. 

As soon as it was daylight, the English part of the 
Indiaman's crew with the officers, as well as the mili- 
tary men among the passengers, were removed on 
board her captor, which proved to be La Sybille, a 
French privateer corvette. Her name had lately be- 
come known for the havoc she had committed among 
the British merchantmen, many of which had been 
carried off, but what had afterwards become of them 
it had not been hitherto ascertained. 

It was a great relief to Edda to receive a visit from 
Captain Window. He was wounded, and having 
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been knocked down and stunned when the French- 
man boarded, he had not recovered till the ship was 
completely in their power. 

" I am ordered to leave the old craft in the hands 
of strangers : I doubt whether they will know how to 
work her/' he said, in a tone which showed the heavi- 
ness of his heart. " Remember, my dear young lady, 
if an old man like me can be of any use to you, com- 
mand my servicea'' 

Several of the Indiaman's oflScers and crew had 
been killed or wounded, but the bloody signs of the 
conflict had been removed when the ladies once 
more appeared on deck. Strangers navigated the 
sliip, and Edda observed that her Calcutta acquaint- 
ance had the command. He approached, however, 
but seldom, and always with the signs of the most 
profound respect Edda sometimes observed him 
standing at a distance, watching her, with his arms 
folded on his bosom, and a melancholy expression in 
his countenance. Still, she did not altogether like 
his look, though it would have been diflScult for her 
to determine why. One thing, certainly, was against 
him. He had been acting the part of a spy at 
Calcutta, and it at once occurred to her, that it was 
probably owing to the information he had obtained 
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that the Osterley had been watched for, and ifallen 
into the hands of the enemy. Senor Gerardo, as he 
had called himself, at the same time paid the greatest 
attention to Colonel Arm3rtage, and seemed to anti- 
cipate all his wants ; indeed, no captors could have 
behaved with more attention to their prisoners than 
did the officers of La Sybille to the passengers of the 
Osterley. 

The two ships were now sailing together, to the 
eastward of south, but where they were going, no one 
could ascertain. A sentry was stationed at the com- 
pass, and though they were allowed to range anywhere 
else about the sliip, when any one drew near that, 
they were civilly ordered to move away. Ten or 
more days passed, and the two ships lay at anchor 
in a beautiful bay, among a group of islands, some of 
considerable elevation, and covered with all the 
varied productions of the tropics. There were few 
signs of cultivation, but there were numerous huts 
and tents scattered about, and it was evident that the 
island had been taken possession of by the French as 
a rendezvous for their cruisers. Another Indiaman 
lay at anchor with her masts and spars in a shattered 
condition, as if she had met with a gale on her 
passage there, and had not been in a fit condition to 
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send away. On a near inspection a battery was 
discovered thrown up on each side of the bay, while a 
strong fort in the centre commanded the anchorage^ 
and sentries were seen pacing the beach to prevent 
the possibility of any prisoners escaping. 

The passengers remained on board two days, while 
workmen were seen on shore, erecting fresh huts. 
During this time, Lieutenant Gerardo was constant 
in his attentions to Edda, but they were so delicately 
offered, and his manners were so gentlemanly and 
refined, that she was almost angry with herself for not 
feeling more grateful. At last the whole party were 
directed by the French captain who came on board, 
to prepare for going on shore, and informed that they 
were at liberty to take every part of their private 
property with them. 

"We do not war with individuals, and we feel 
deeply the necessity we are under of placing a 
restraint on your actions." 

The young lieutenant expressed his great regret at 
no longer being allowed to have charge of them. 
** Still I trust, Miss Armytage, that you will allow me 
occasionally to come and inquire after your health. 
La Sybille requires repairs, and will be detained here 
so Jtime." '^ ^ ' 
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What oould she say in returo 1 She intended to 
offer him no encouragement, but he misinterpreted 
her expressions, and the flame which had been 
kindled in his bosom burned more fiercely than ever. 

In that lovely climate the passengers had little to 
complain of as to want of comfort. Indeed, they 
had an ample supply of luxuries, and the polite 
captain of the corvette paid them a daily visit to 
inquire as to their wants, and to express himself 
ready to assist tliem in every way in his power. His 
lieutenant came still more frequently. Very often, 
however, he did not approach the ladies, though, 
whenever they were to be seen in the open air, in 
front of their huts, he would stand at a respectful 
distance, with his usual melancholy expression of 
countenance, and his arms folded on his bosom. If 
Edda was not there, he would stop as if waiting her 
appearance, and when she came he would watch her 
for a time, and then suddenly hurry off into the 
woods, and not return for some hours. When he did 
come among the captives, he was courteous and 
gentle in the extreme. He would bring a guitar, 
and play and sing to them, and would show them 
how to play a variety of games, and would offer to 
perform any work for them in his power. He thus 
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soon became a great favourite, and some of the young 
ladies even began to wish that he would pay them 
the same attention offered to Miss Armytage, and 
which she appeared so little to value. 

At first Colonel Armytage received him with 
great coldness, naturally looking on him with con- 
tempt, as having played the dishonourable part of a 
spy during his visit to Calcutta; but the lieutenant 
explained the cause of his appearance there so much 
to the colonel's satisfaction, and his attentions were 
so unremitting and ^delicate, that he completely won 
his way into the good graces of the English officer. 

Gerardo was too acute an observer not to have 
discovered the authority Colonel Armytage exercised 
over his family, and he fancied that the most certain 
way of winning the daughter was first to gain over 
the father. By degrees, also, he obtained the good 
opinion of Mrs. Armytage. He never obtruded his 
services, but he offered them to her in so delicate a 
manner, and showed so much pleasure in beiug 
employed, that it was scarcely possible for her to 
refuse them. All the fruits and flowers which the 
islands produced were collected and brought to her 
and her daughter, often not obtained without diffi- 
culty, while numberless objects of interest, evidently 
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taken out of prizes, were offered for their ac- 
ceptance. 

Very few of the other officers came near them ; 
indeed, they appeared generally to be of a different 
stamp to the captain and his first lieutenant. 

" We really might be very happy here if we did 
not wish to be elsewhere," observed Mrs. Armytage 
to her daughter. 

" Yes, certainly," remarked another lady. " But 
what shall we do when our clothes wear out? It 
will be shocking not to be able to get any of the 
new fashions. I am afraid our polite captain and 
Monsieur Gerardo will not think half as much about 
us then." 

" You don't suppose that we are to be kept here 
for ever !" exclaimed another lady, in a great state of 
agitation. 

** Perhaps till the war is over — such things are 
done," remarked Mrs. Armytage, who, having her 
husband and daughter with her, was more inclined 
to be contented with her lot than were most of the 
party. 

With most of the captives, however, the days in 
that delightful climate passed pleasantly and rapidly 
by. Had Ronald Morton wished Edda to be placed 
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in a position where her thoughts would most probably 
be occupied with him, he could scarcely have selected 
one more favourable for the purpose than that in 
which she now found herself. 

What might have been the effect of the young 
French lieutenant's devoted attention, it is impossible 
to say ; but though he was present, the absent Morton 
ever stepped in to prevent him ifrom making the 
slightest impression on her affections. The more she 
thought of Morton, the more vividly did she realize his 
noble qualities, his manly appearance ; and thinking 
of him, she naturally taught herself to believe that, in 
some way or the other, she and her friends would be 
rescued from their present trying and anxious po- 
sition. All the time they could not but feel that 
they were in the hands of enemies, who, though they 
behaved well at present, might at any moment 
change their conduct 

Both the French ship and the Indiaman had 
suffered considerably in the action; and since their 
arrival they had been undergoing repairs. These 
were now completed. The privateer's men were also 
refreshed, and eager to go in search of fresh spoil. 

With heavy hearts the late oflScers and passengers 
of the Osterley saw her under all sail, standing out of 
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the bay. It appeared as if their home — ^the only 
means of escaping from their bondage— was leaving 
them. Many gave way to tears at the sight, and few 
looked on unmoved. Two days afterwards the cor- 
vette herself put to sea^ both her captain and first 
lieutenant going in her. A small garrison was left in 
each of the forts, and the seamen remained in prison 
on board the dismasted prize, imder a strong guard. 
As there were only a few small canoes on the beach, 
used for fishing, and none of the prisoners had 
arms of any description, there was very little chance 
of their attacking the garrison, or attempting to 
make their escape. An old French military officer, 
who acted as governor, was a very strict disciplinarian, 
and was continually going from fort to fort and in- 
specting his troops, so that neither he nor they were 
likely to be caught asleep. Indeed, it appeared that 
nothing was likely to occur to disturb the perfect 
tranquillity of the island. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

To return again to the Thisbe and the rescued Osterley. 
The frigate and Indiaman were once more hove-to, 
at a short distance from each other. In the far 
distance appeared a group of islands like blue hil- 
locks rising out of the shining ocean. Volunteers 
from the frigate eagerly crowded on board the 
Osterley, armed to the teeth. Morton had gained 
sufficient information from the old man to enable 
him to form a plan for rescuing the prisoners, should 
they be, as he trusted, still on the island. He had 
had frequent conversations with the elder Doull. 
One day the old man again referred to the abduction 
transaction in which he had been engaged in his 
youth. The similarity of the account to that Morton 
had heard of his father's history struck him. 

" Where was it ? from what part of the coast did 
you take the child ?" he asked, eagerly. 
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" Did I not say from Shetland ?" replied the old 
man. "And what is strange, Lieutenant Morton, 
the boy's name was the same as yours ; but maybe 
you know nothing of Shetland : it's a fine land any- 
how, and you are too young to be the child I was 
speaking of." 

" You are mistaken in one point, Mr. Doull," said 
Morton. " I belong to Shetland ; I was bom and 
bred there ; and I feel almost sure that the boy you 
carried off was my father. He was picked up at sea 
by a Captain Scarsdale, who brought him up as his 



son." 



" Scarsdale 1 — now you speak it, that's the name 
of the master of the vessel who took us off the raft, 
and from whose ship we ran. For many a long year 
I have not thought of it. Yes, Andrew Scarsdale ; 
and the boy was called Rolf Morton — the names come 
back to me as if I heard them but yesterday. There 
are not many other names I can remember which I 
knew at that time." 

** But do you believe that that was the real name 
of the child ?" asked Morton, for he had heard his 
father express his belief that the name he bore was 
not his true one. 

" That I do not know," answered old Doull. " If it 
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was not, the only one of us who knew the truth was our 
leader — the man who led us to commit the crime — 
that villain, Rolf Yell. It's many a year since I have 
spoken his name. Now I remember, he gave me a 
paper to Captain Scarsdale, and put his name to it, 
and we saw him do it; and we— that is, Archy 
Eagleshay and I did ; and the captain put his name, 
and we put ours after that, though we didn't read 
the paper, but the captain said that it was all right, 
and that it was what he wanted, and he took it 
below ; and so I supposed that it would make every- 
thing square for the poor boy." 

This circumstantial account agreed so exactly with 
that which Captain Scarsdale had given his father, 
that Ronald had no doubt that he had found a clue 
which might lead to the solution of the mystery 
hanging over his early history. 

What had become of the important document? 
Why had not Captain Scarsdale produced it? Yell, 
at all events, knew his father's real name, and he 
must have communicated it to Captain Scarsdale. 
He longed to meet his father, that he might give him 
the information he had received, and consult with 
him as to what steps it would be best for them to 
pursue. 
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Formerly he perhaps would have been very indiflfer- 
ent as to the result ; now he could not help feeling that 
if it could be proved that he was of gentle blood, it 
might enable him the better to succeed in realizing 
the bright visions in which he had of late been in- 
dulging. There might be a thousand obstacles in his 
path, but he felt that he could clear them all away 
by courage and perseverance, as he would a host of 
enemies with the strokes of his cutlass. 

Such were the feelings with which Konald Morton 
prepared for the attempt to rescue the passengers 
and crew of the Osterley fix)m the hands of the 
Frenchmen. Old Doull had warned him of the diffi- 
culties to be encountered. He had described the 
dangers of the approach to the bay, the strength of 
the forts, and the number of the garrison. This of 
course only increased the anxiety of Morton and his 
followers to commence the work in hand. 

While Morton was still forming his plan, old Doull, 
hat in hand, came aft. 

" Captain Morton," he said, " my son Bob has been 
telling me how you have been kind to him, and stood 
by him ever since he came to sea^ and I want to show 
you that my old heart, though it's pretty well scorched 
and dried up with the hard life I've led, can still feel 
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thankful for favours done. At first I couldn't make 
Bob believe that I was his father, and no wonder, for 
an unnatural one I had been to him all his life ; but 
I told him so many things about when he was a baby 
that he knows it now, and has taken to call me 
father, and that warms my heart and gives it such a 
pleasure I can't describe. After having had no one 
to care for me for better than twenty years, except 
old Archy Eagleshay — and I couldn't trust him over- 
much, 'specially if a cask of rum was in his way — it 
is a happiness to be called father — ^that it is, sir. I 
hope as how some day you will feel it. Well, sir, as 
I was saying, I was turning in my mind how I might 
serve you best. Now I've been thinking that if we 
were to sail in with the ships, and attempt to take 
the forts by force, though we might and should suc- 
ceed in the end, we might hurt some of the English 
people on shore, and that's what you wouldn't wish 
to do." 

*'No, indeed," said Ronald, shuddering. "That I 
would not, of course. But what do you propose ?" 

Ronald had discovered the uselessness of attempt- 
ing to hurry the old man, so he waited patiently for 
his reply. 

" Why, sir, I think if the ship was to run in just 
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before dark under the French flag, the people on 
shore would fancy that she had been brought back 
for some reason or other, and very likely would i^'t 
board her that night. When it is dark I will go on 
shore and find my way to the huts of the prisoners. 
I will tell them that you have arrived to bring them 
off, and I think that I could manage to conduct them 
down by a path to the shore, so that the French sen- 
tries shall not see them. In that way, sir, they may 
be got on board without danger." 

Morton was not satisfied with the whole of Doull's 
plan. 

"You forget the risk the prisoners would run of 
being fired on by the French sentries, if found escap- 
ing ; while, before the ship could leave the bay, the 
forts would open fire on her, and very probably injure 
some of them. However, I will think over your pro- 
posal, and I thank you for your anxiety to serve me." 

Morton would rather have run in with both ships, 
reduced the forts, and carried off the prisoners in tri- 
umph, but caution as well as boldness, he knew well, 
were necessary to insure success. Captain Calder 
highly approved of the plan he ultimately laid be- 
fore him. 

All was ready on board the Osterley. The boats 
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were hoisted in ; and while she ran on towards the 
land the frigate hauled her wind and stood oflf again. 

The Indiaman rapidly approached the land. As 
she drew in with it the French ensign was hoisted at 
the peak. Job Truefitt looked up at it. 

*^It's the first time that I minds that I ever sailed 
under that buntin', and I would be sorry to see it 
often hoisted over my head," he observed to the elder 
Doull, pointing at it with his thumb half over his 
shoulder, and a contemptuous sneer on his lips. ''I 
never loved them mounseers, and hopes I never may. 
They are to my mind the nat'ral bom enemies, so to 
speak, of Englishmen, and it's my belief that theyll 
remain the same to the end of the world." 

"I can't say that I thinks altogether with you, 
mate," answered old Doull. " I've sailed round and 
round the world more times than I can tell, and there 
isn't a flag I haven't had flying over my head." 

" Maybe the black flag — the skull and cross-bones, 
mate," interrupted Job, looking at him. 

"Ay, the black flag, and the skull and cross-bones 
too, if you like it," answered the old man without 
flinching. " It's bad to speak ill of the flag youVe 
sailed under." 

"What, then, you own to have sailed under the 
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black flag: that's more than I should like to do/' 
said Job, looking fixedly at his new shipmate. 

'' Maybe I was a prisoner, mate, and could not help 
myself," answered the old man with a grim smile. 
" If I*d told you I'd helped to hang men up by the 
heels to the yard-arm, or made them sit on a hot 
gridiron, or hoisted them up by the hands with a 
dozen capstan-bars made fast to their feet, or such- 
like things, till they would tell where their money 
was hid ; or, if they wouldn't, forced them to walk the 
plank, or made them fast to the anchor at the bows 
and let the cable run ; why, mate, if I had done these 
things, you might, maybe, if you were somewhat par- 
ticular, stand clear of me ; but if I told you that I 
had seen such things done, and could not help it — 
ay scores of times, and worse things too, till my 
blood ran cold and my hair stood on end — I don't 
see why you should look as if you thought the sooner 
I was out of the ship and food for sharks the better." 

Job had been listening to old Doull doubting 
whether he was in earnest or joking, for though he 
had spoken of the horrors he had described as a 
suppositious case, Job had no doubt that he had 
really seen them. 

** How did you sleep at nights after you'd been 
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and seen your fellow-creatures hung up by the heels, 
and scored with hot irons, and such like things?" 
asked Job, with a look of unfeigned disgust. 

** Sleep, mate !" exclaimed the old man. " With 
the shrieks, and cries, and entreaties of the poor 
wretches ringing in my ears, and their forms ever 
before my sight, writhing, and twisting, and turning 
in their agony, with their eyes starting from their 
heads, and the blood dropping from their mouth and 
ears ! Ay, those were not ple£i£ant sights, and the 
worst of it was, that go where I would they followed, 
and for many a long year afterwards I saw them, 
night after night, as clearly as at the first, and heard 
the sounds too — those dreadful shrieks ! Now don't 
turn away. Job. I tell you I saw them, but I could 
not help that ; and years of misery, and of sorrow, and 
repentance too, have passed since then, and there's 
nothing I wouldn't do to get rid of the guilt that 
hangs like a millstone about my neck." 

^^ I've heard say that that is more than a man can 
do for himself," said Job, solemnly. '' Sins stick to a 
man like pitch to canvas; he can't wash them out 
himself, no matter what he does, and that seems 
natural-like to me ; but the Word of God tells us how 
they may be g:ot rid of ; that's by following the best 
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Captain a seaman ever obeyed ; tliat's God's own Son* 
I heard the parson when I was ashore tell all about 
it, and thinks I to myself, that's the truth, and I've 
stuck to it ever since. It isn't much that I know, but 
I know that, and I hope that's enough to carry a 
rough seaman to heaven. Take my advice^ mate : 
when you goes ashore, make sail for an honest 
parson, if you can find one, and get him to put you 
in the right course. Maybe hell hit it off better than 
I can, if I was to try. And I say, mate, don't go for 
to tell your boy all the grim things you've been 
speaking to me about. It won't do no good to him, 
and he'll be thinking, maybe, that he'd be better 
without such a father." 

" You think so, mate ? Then I'd sooner lose my 
tongue than talk to the lad about them," answered 
the old man. " I've been happier since I set eyes on 
him than I've been for many a long year, and it 
would make an end of me if I was to think that the 
boy would sooner have never seen me again." 

" Never fear, old ship ; just show him what you now 
are, and he'll be a dutiful son to you, 111 warrant, 
as he's ever been obedient to his officers and loyal to 
king and country," answered Job, softening consider- 
ably towards Doull. 
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The other grasped his hand. " Help me, mate," he 
whispered ; " I can trust you." 

Doull was now summoned aft to pilot the ship 
among the reefs which surrounded the group of 
islands she was approaching. The wind had been 
faithful, and Morton managed so well that it was 
close upon sunset before the Osterley got inside the 
reefs. It would have been anxious work to carry a ship, 
in the uncertain light which still remained, among 
those numerous rocks and shoals even with a friendly 
port in which to drop her anchor. Ronald, with the 
old man by his side, stood conning the ship, while 
two seamen with sharp eyes were placed at the end 
of the jib-boom, and others at the fore yard-arms, to 
give notice of any danger they might discover. 

" Therell be no use keeping the lead going, sir," 
said old DoulL "You may get a cast of twenty 
fathom, and the next moment have the ship's bows 
hard and fast." 

Ronald knew that this was the case, nor did it 
decrease his anxiety. Steady hands were at the 
helm. The seamen were at their stations to trim 
or shorten sail. The Indiaman glided onward. She 
was already inside the reefs, and the heaving motion 
of the ocean was no longer felt. Hills clothed with 
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verdore rose dose before them, the shore on either 
side, fringed with cocoa-nut trees, seen here and 
there over the yellow beach rising against the deep 
blue sky. The forts^ too, could be made out, though 
thrown into shade in the centre of the landscape, as 
the ship, boldly guided by the old seaman to a berth, 
dropped her anchor. The carpenter had been busily 
employed all day in constructing a canoe. It was forth- 
with lowered noiselessly into the water, and DouUand 
his son stepping into it, paddled away to the shore, 
keeping however as far off as possible from the forts. 

*' That man can be trusted," observed Bonald to 
Glover, though the words implied a doubt of the fact. 

'* At all events we must trust him, sir," answered 
the midshipman — " that is very dear." 

After waiting for some time and no one appearing 
from the shore, the boats were lowered without noise 
into the water, and at once manned. By this time 
the dim outline of the shores of the bay could alone 
be seen. Morton took command of one, Olover of 
another, and the boatswain of the frigate of a third. 
Sims remained on board in charge of the ship. The 
Indiaman's boats followed with a midshipman in each, 
so that there were six altogether. 

There were three forts, and it was arranged that 
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two boats' crews should simultaneously attack each of 
them. The oars were muffled, and away the flotilla 
glided from the side of the big ship, as Glover obsierved 
to the midshipman with him, like a brood of new-born 
serpents sallying from their parents' side intent on 
mischief. Not a sound was heard on shore, not a 
sound either did the boats make as they glided over the 
smooth surface of the bay. Morton's mind misgave 
him. It seemed strange that no people from the 
shore had come off to the ship. 

" Surely they must have seen her even through the 
gloom," he said to himself. " Can the Frenchman 
have left the place and carried off the prisoners V 

The question was soon to be solved, but his im- 
patience would scarcely brook the necessary delay. He 
had ascertained from Doull the direction of the huts 
where the English prisoners were located. Doull had 
also described the best landing-places under the forts. 
The boats, in three divisions, proceeded on their sepa- 
rate courses. The centre fort was the strongest. Ronald 
selected that for himself. His heart beat quick as he 
approached it. Who when going into action does not 
discover that his pulse beats more rapidly, even under 
ordinary circumstances ? Ronald felt that the safety 
of one now dearer to him than life was involved in the 
success of his undertaking. 
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As the boats drew closer to the shore it was neces^ 
sary to proceed more carefiiUj, for fear of ronning on 

the rocks, which jutted out in certain parts of the 
baj. Though the surface of the bay was smooth, 
there was a slight surf on the shore, the noise of 
which, as it broke, tended to overpower any sound 
which the oars made as they dipped into the water. 

Ciould the French garrisons be asleep ? No sentry's 
challenge was heard on the walla Perhaps, believing 
that it was unlikely an enemy should discover them, 
and impossible for one to approach at night, they had 
all in fancied security gone to rest ; but then they 
must have seen the approach of the ship. 

Ronald had promised to send up a rocket the 
instant the parapet was gained and the enemy 
aroused. A few more strokes and the boats would 
reach the landing-place. Just then a loud hail came 
from the walls of the fort. Bonald answered, in 
French, " People from the captured Indiaman." 

** Stay there," said the sentry, who had, it seemed, 
either been asleep or just come up to his post. This, 
however, was an order the English were not very 
likely to obey, so on they dashed as fieist as possible, 
knowing that in another minute their purpose would 
be discovered. Leaping on shore, several carrying 
ladders, they rushed to the walls. At the same 
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moment a rocket flew into the night air high above 
the heads of the combatants^ to give notice to their 
comrades that the attack was begim. The ladders 
were placed in position, and up they climbed, in a 
way British seamen only can climb — each eager to be 
first, and yet one helping on the other in the noble 
race of honour. In vain the sentries and a few men 
left on guard rushed out to oppose the assailants, and 
shouted and bawled to their comrades to hurry to 
their assistance. A pistol bullet or the stroke of a 
cutlass silenced the voice of many a boasting French- 
man for ever. 

The English had made good their footing in the 
fort, but before they had time to advance, they found 
themselves opposed by the whole garrison, who, 
though just awakened from sleep, surprised and 
bewildered, fought with the fury of desperation. 
They had, however, seized in the hurry and darkness 
the weapons which first came to hand, and many were 
but imperfecdy armed. Now they were driven back 
— now more of the officers coming among them, they 
again rallied and stood bravely for a few minutes, but 
every foot of ground Morton and his followers gained 
they kept, and onward they fought their way. The 
pistol shots, and shouts, and cries, from the other 
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forts, and high above all, the tnie hearty English 
cheers, to which the seamen gave vent, showed the 
enemy that they were attacked by no insignificant 
force. By whom they were attacked, they probably 
could not tell, till those well-known cheers reached 
their ears. Still they bravely stood their ground 

" On, lads, on !" shouted Morton, laying about him 
with his cutlass more furiously than ever. He began 
to be afraid, from the pertinacity of the Frenchmen, 
that they expected reinforcements. Again the 
British seamen made a fierce charge; those of the 
enemy in the front rank were cut down or driven 
back upon their companions in the rear. They in 
their turn gave way, and the whole body of French- 
men took to a hurried flight across the fort^ with the 
intention of escaping through the gate on the land- 
side ; this was what Morton was especially anxious 
they should not do. He dashed after them like a 
dog endeavouring to turn a flock of sheep. He and 
several of his followers reached the gate almost at the 
same moment, but not in time to stop them. Out 
dashed the Frenchmen, driving each other forward. 
The British seamen followed close upon their heels^ 
cutting down those they could overtake, but they in 
their fall somewhat impeded the pursuers. Morton 
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marked well the way they took. It was towards^ he 
believed^ the huts of the prisoners. He guessed 
what their purpose would be — on he went in hot 
haste. Once, some of the fugitives finding so few of 
their enemies close at their heels, stopped, and stood 
at bay. They had cause to repent their temerity. 
Three were brought to thegroimd by the edge 
of Ronald's cutlass, somewhat blunted as it was, 
while others, with severe wounds, again took to 
flight. 

In the dark many of the pursuers and pursued were 
scattered, but Morton followed what he believed to 
be the main body. Suddenly, cries and shrieks arose 
in front, and men's voices were heard shouting, and 
he thought he recognized that of old Doull and — ^yes, 
he was certain — ^that of Colonel Armytage. Among 
the female voices was one which thrilled through 
every nerve. Ronald rushing on, shouted to his men 
to collect them round him; in another instant he 
found the two Doulls and Colonel Armytage fiercely 
engaged with a party of the fugitives. His cutlass 
soon put the latter to flight 

"Where are the ladies?" he exclaimed, but he 
scarcely waited for an answer. He divined too well 
what had occurred. 
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'' There ! there ! the scoimdrelB have carried them 
oflf towards the woods," cried Colonel Armytage. 

In another instant Bonald was among the French- 
men. Some of the men finding that with their 
burdens escape was impossible, let them go free, but 
others continued their flight. The cries of children 
and the shrieks of women resounded through the 
woods. Edda Armytage was still in the hands of the 
enemy. On rushed Morton, young DouU was by his 
side. 

"There's some people with a lady, sir,'* he ex- 
claimed, making a dash towards a path which led 
down a dell on one side. There were several men, 
and Bonald at that moment caught sight of a female 
dress among them. Morton's quick ear recognised 
Edda's voice. 

*' Oh, save me ! save me !" she cried out 

The man who held her boldly came to the front, 
while his comrades retreated. Eonald's cutlass was 
upraised to strike, when the Frenchman placed his 
captive before him as a shield. The rest rallied 
round him, and Morton, with DouU alone by his 
side, found himself opposed to a dozen or more 
desperadoes, while he felt almost unnerved by seeing 
Miss Armytage in their power. EQs dread was that 
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some stray shot or the careless stroke of a cutlass 
might injure her. All he could do was to keep at 
bay the rest of the Frenchmen^ while he continued to 
summon his followers. They, however, it appeared, 
were skirmishing on either side, or rather following 
the retreating enemy in every direction. Bonald 
made the most desperate efforts to cut down some 
of his opponents, but each time that he appeared to 
be gaining a success, the big Frenchman thrust him- 
self before him. He had received one or two severe 
cuts, and was beginning to despair that help would 
come in time to prevent the Frenchmen from escaping. 
Edda had from the first recognized his voice, yet 
she dared not trust herself to address him by name. 
Still not for a moment did Bonald relax in his exer- 
tions. The Frenchmen had the advantage of know- 
ing the ground, and they were evidently, Bonald con- 
jectured, aiming at some particular spot, where they 
might hold out "Successfully. The path was steep, and 
numerous creepers of a tropical vegetation crossed it. 
In one of these the! big Frenchman must have caught 
his foot ; he stumbled, and before he could recover 
himself young Doull sprung like a tiger on his throat 
and held him tight. The ruffian still attempted to 
retain his hold of Miss Armytage. 
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'' Yon look after the others, sir — I can settle ivitli 
this fellow," sung out the young seaman; but Ms 
officer thought more Just then, of saving the lady than 
of beating the enemy. 

While the Frenchman was still paralyzed with the 
vice-like clutch which DouU had taken of his throat, 
Ronald cast his arm round Edda &nd forced her from 
his grasp. 

'' Hurra !" shouted Bob Doull, ** 111 soon finish off 
the villain now." 

He was as good as his word, for never for a moment 
relaxing his hold of the man's throat, he threw him- 
self on him with such force, that he brought him to 
the ground ; with his knee he kept down one of the 
man's arms, and with his left hand the other. 

^^ I shall have done for him soon, sir," he shouted ; 
"he's giving in, no fear." 

What cared Bonald now for wounds, or for the 
enemies who were attacking him ? supporting Edda 
with one arm, he kept them back, and prevented them 
from rescuing their companion. Suddenly Bob Doull 
sprang to his feet, and laying about him with his cut- 
lass, quickly put the rest of the Frenchmen to flight. 

*' Oh, Ronald ! what happiness, to be saved by you!" 
murmured Edda, scarcely conscious of what she was 
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saying, as Morton, followed by Bob Donll, who kept 
a cautious look-out on every side, returned to the huts. 

Those words revealed to him what he had scarcely 
dared to hope. He found old DouU severely hurt, 
while Colonel Armytage had been unable to follow, in 
consequence of his former wounds. He did not re- 
cognize Morton, but he expressed himself full of gra- 
titude to the gallant officer who had been the means 
of rescuing hia daughter. Mrs. Armytage was soon 
afterwards conducted back to the huts ; she, with the 
other ladies and children who had been carried off, 
having been rescued by another party of seamen. 
The remainder who had escaped, and hid themselves, 
now made their appearance ; husbands and wives look* 
ing for each other^ and mothers and nurses hunting 
for their children. 

Glover and the boatswain now sent two midshipmen 
from the forts, to announce their capture, and to state 
that they had secured the garrisons. It was thought 
advisable, however, to get the ladies on board without 
delay. 

Captain Winslow and the officers and the crew of 
the Osterley, who had been hutted at a distance from 
the rest, on hearing the firing, had broken through the 
sentries and hurried to the spot. Arms were put into 
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their hands, and they were directed to hold the centre 
fort, while the passengers were once more conveyed 
on board. 

Bonald would not intrust Edda to the care of any- 
one, but had supported her on his arm till the boats 
were ready to embark the passengers ; he now care- 
fully placed her in one of them, with her mother, and 
other ladies, under charge of Colonel Armytage* 

^^ I would that I could accompany you on board, 
but my duty keeps me on shore. I know not what 
number of the enemy may be on the island ; they 
may rally and attack the forts : it is of the utmost 
consequence that they should be held by us till the 
ship is dear of the harbour : you and your companions 
will be safer on board than even within one of the 
forts. I trust by dawn to be on board, and to carry 
you off in safety from the scene of your captivity." 

These words, which might have been spoken to any 
ordinary person, were heard by all, but the tone of 
voice and the gentle pressure of the hand were under- 
stood by her to whom they were addressed, and she 
whispered that she was sure whatever he did was for 
the best. 

As soon as the boats shoved off, Bonald went round 
to visit the forts; he found Glover and his party 
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standing guard over the prisoners they had captured — 
a raggamuffin crew composed of natives of nearly 
every country in the world, and from their appearance 
Bonald had strong suspicions that they might de- 
servedly be looked upon as pirates. In the other fort 
Mr. Tarbot, the boatswain, had charge of a similar crew. 
They were very sulky, and as the light of the lanterns 
fell on their scowling countenances, Morton thought 
that they looked capable of committing any atrocity, 
and he felt grateful that Edda and her friends had 
been rescued from their power. 

He had missed Doull when he returned to the 
centre fort — ^no one had seen him, and even his son 
could not tell what had become of him. Morton sent 
in every direction, but nothing could be heard of the 
old man. 

Uneasy is the head which wears a crown, and 
anxious is the watch which a good officer keeps when 
in the presence of an enemy, or surrounded by other 
dangers. 

One of the assistant surgeons had been left on shore 
to attend to the wounded. Those who could be re- 
moved were carried on board. It was not until all 
left on shore had been looked to, that Morton called 
in the surgeon to dress his wounds. 
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" Why, sir, you ouglit to have been the firet looked 
to/* exclaimed Mr. Pattla *' Unless you are kept per- 
fectly quiet, without anything to agitate your mind, 
I cannot be answerable for the consequences/' 

Bonald smiled, and begged him to continue putting 
on the salve, and binding up his shoulder. " I have 
many more things besides my own health, just now, 
for which I must be responsibla*' 

"Yes, sir, I dare say you have,*' observed Mr. 
Pattle. " But for my part, I never make myself re- 
sponsible for more than I can help." 

" Eesponsibility !" muttered Morton. " It is the 
bugbear of all weak minds. Men who wiU face 
danger at the cannon's mouth, and are ready enough 
to do what they conceive their duty, are airaid of the 
censure of their fellow-men should they fail in what 
they undertake. Fear of responsibility is a rank, 
moral cowardice, to which many other brave men 
give way. If we see that success may possibly be 
attained by any steps we may take, we should never 
allow ourselves to hang back for fear of the possibility 
of failure." 

Though these remarks were made in the presence 
of the surgeon, they were scarcely addressed to him. 
Bonald was somewhat feverish, and scarcely knew 
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what he was saymg. Hour after hour passed by, 
voices were heard in the woods, and more than once 
Bonald was summoned with a report that a body of 
men were seen approaching the fort 

The sound which gave him the most satisfaction 
through the hours of darkness was the regular strik- 
ing of the bell on board the Indiaman. It assured 
him that her people were on the alert, and that all 
was going on well. It was nearly dawn when, hearing 
a sentiy hail, he hastened to the spot. *^ A friend," was 
the answer, and he recognized the voice of old DouU : 
he directed him to come into the fort, and he soon 
appeared with a companion whom he introduced as 
Archy Eagleshay . The latter was a man very similar 
in age and appearance to DouU, though his counte- 
nance betokened far less acuteness and intelligence. 
Bonald was much relieved at the return of DoulL 
On many accounts he was anxious not to lose sight of 
him, and for the present it was especially important 
to have him on board the Osterley, to take her out of 
the harbour through the intricate passages by which 
he had piloted her in. 

At early dawn every one was astir. The former 
crew of the Osterley were employed in collecting all 
the property of the passengers, and in carrying it on 
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board the ship, greatly to the satis£su^on of its 
owners. Four seamen had fiEJlen in the attack, and 
nearly twenty of the enemy. They were all hurriedly 
interred, friends and foes sleeping side by side on the 
shores of that lovely bay. The prisoners were next 
divided among the boats, and carried on board. 
Their company would gladly have been dispensed 
with, but Morton judged that it was the only safe 
way to break up this nest of hornets. The last thing 
that was done was to spike all the guns ; some were 
simply dismoimted, and others were tumbled over 
the parapet among the rocks. There was not time to 
do more, for Morton was anxious to get to sea and 
rejoin the frigate. 

The Frenchmen stamped and tore their hair with 
vexation when they discovered by what a small force 
they had been conquered. They had seen the India- 
man come in, and were somewhat astonished at her 
return. They could not, however, send on board to 
ascertain the cause, as the only canoes they possessed 
had gone round to the other side of the island to fish, 
and had not come back when night closed in. Their 
chief surprise seemed to have been that no boats 
came from her; but most unaccoimtably it seemed 
never to have occurred to them that she was in the 
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hands of their enemies. This seemed to be the only 
explanation of the cause of their having been so com- 
pletely taken by surprise. 

Once more the anchor of the Osterley was weighed, 
and with the wind off the land she stood out of the 
bay. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

The Indiaman, under the skilftd pilotage of old DouU 
and his companion Eagleshay, wound her devious 
way among the shoals and reefs which guarded tlie 
entrance to the bay. Many of the ladies were col- 
lected on deck — Edda was one of them : she eagerly 
watched every movement of the young commander of 
the ship, as he stood in the weather rigging or sprang 
on to the hammock nettings that he might obtain a 
clearer view of objects ahead. What she thought and 
felt it would be difficult to describe, but other ladies 
who were watching him, too, agreed that he was a 
noble specimen of a true sailor. Not for a moment, 
however, did he turn to look at them : now by hand, 
now by voice, did he direct the men at the helm the 
course to steer. Bich and deep were the tones in 
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which the words — starboard — steady — hard a-stax- 
board — port — ^port — hard a-port, and similar orders 
were issued. Colonel Armytage was assisted on deck. 
He overheard some of the remarks which were made^ 
and seemed perfectly ready to acknowledge their 
justice. 

" Certainly, I have seldom seen a finer young man," 
he observed with a warmth unusual to him. " We owe 
him a debt of gratitude, too, for the gallant way in 
which he rescued us from our disagreeable captivity. 
By-the-by, to what family of Mortons does he belong? 
It never before occurred to me to inquire." 

Edda heard the question ; it showed her that her 
father had begun to think of Morton in another light 
than that of a common acquaintance. He was no 
longer either disposed to treat him with the super- 
cilious air in which he did on their first acquaintance. 
She could have replied, because Bonald had told her, 
that he belonged to Shetland, but she could not 
bring herself to speak. Those the colonel addressed 
hazarded various opinions, but all were agreed that 
from his manner and appearance he must belong to 
a noble family. Colonel Armytage seemed to have 
the same impressions. 

•*Yes, certainly I mistook him at first," he re- 
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marked. " There were some reports to his disparage- 
ment about a foolish duel, but from what I Lave 
since seen of him I have little doubt he was in the 
right. Such a man would certainly never refuse to 
fight unless the man with whom he had quarrelled 
was palpably in the wrong." 

This was, for Colonel Army tage, saying a great deal 
His companions agreed with him. It did not occur 
to them that a man might refuse to fight a duel from 
a higher motive than knowing that he was so clearly 
right, that the world could not help taking his part. 

The observations she overheard made Edda's heart 
glow and beat quicker than wont. To every word of 
praise it warmly responded. 

" Yet they know not one tenth part of his worth ; 
his nobleness of mind, his generosity, his tenderness," 
she said to herself. 

Edda Armytage might perhaps have been inclined 
to over-estimate his various good qualities, gallant 
fellow as he undoubtedly was. 

The conversation to which she was listening was 
cut short by a cry from the mast-head of *^ A sail 
in sight !" 

"Where away?" inquired Sims, who had charge 
of the deck. 
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^'To the south waxd," was the answer. 

That was not the direction in which the frigate 
was expected to appear. The ship was not yet clear 
of the reefs. Sims went aloft, and came down with 
an anxious look. He told Qlover that he did not 
like the look of the stranger. ** She is a big ship, 
with square yards and white canvas; an enemy> 
I am certain," he observed. "If she was to catch us 
jammed up among these reefs, she might handle us 
in a way which would make us look foolish." 

"We shall be clear, sir, before she can get near 
us," answered Glover. " Besides, we have some 
bull-dogs as well as she has." 

**Mere pop-guns to hers, depend on that," ob- 
served Sims. **What do you say to her being a 
heavy frigate, capable of blowing this old tea-chest 
out of the water?" 

Morton was informed of the sail in sight, but he 
was too much occupied in guiding the ship out of the 
labyrinth of reefs to make any other reply than the 
simple one : " If she is like an enemy get the ship 
ready for action." 

What he felt his countenance did not show. 

The Osterley continued to thread the narrow pas- 
sage ; the slightest inattention would have brought 

VOL. II. N 
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her upon the reefs. Those who could employ their 
eyes, kept looking now at the approaching stranger — 
now at the direction where they hoped the frigate 
would appear. At length old Doull's deep voice was 
heard, exclaiming, "We are free now, eir, of all 
dangers ; we may stand away to the northward.'* 

Ronald sprang down on deck, and the deep sigh 
which escaped his bosom showed the anxiety he had 
felt 

*' Brace up the yards on the starboard tack f he 
cried out, as he stepped aft, and, calling for his tele- 
scope, took a steady examination of the stranger. 
He expressed no opinion as to what she was, but 
ordered all sail the ship could cany to be set on her. 
As she had now a large crew this was rapidly 
done. The stranger must have seen, by the way the 
Osterley made sail, that she was strongly manned. 
Captain Winalow and his officers, after a long look at 
the former, pronounced her to be the very ship which 
had captured them. Bonald longed to try and turn 
the tables, and to take her, but a glance at the 
passengers made him feel that his duty was in this 
case to do his utmost to escape. A bright look-out 
was kept for the frigata 

'^If the mounseers catches sight of she, they'll be 
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inclined to put the helm down pretty sharp, and go 
about on t'other tack/' observed Job Truefitt. 

As the stranger approached, all doubt as to what 
she was vanished. She had before proved herself a 
good sailer. She maintained her character, and with 
a regret almost amounting to anguish, Bonald saw 
that there was little probability of avoiding a fight. 
He had brave men under him, but the Indiaman was 
badly armed, and the enemy had before found her 
an easy prey. 

" We must, I fear, Winslow, place the ladies and 
children below, as you did before," he observed with 
a sigh. **I pray heaven the frigate may heave in 
sight, for the honest truth is, I never felt so little 
inclined to fight ; yet, if fight we must, I should never 
fight more fiercely." 

" Spoke like a brave man, Morton," answered his 
friend. " When I have helpless women and children 
under my charge, though I would fight to the last 
gasp to protect them, I would always rather run than 
fight." 

" Sail ho I ho — o !" shouted the man at the mast- 
head, with a prolonged cadence. 

" Where away T asked Morton. 

" To the north-west," was the reply. 

N 2 
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His heart gave a bound ; it was the quarter in 
which the frigate was likely to appear. He kept 
away a little towards her. The Thisbe showed her 
number. The Osterley signalized. '^ We have all safe 
on board. An enemy to the south-east." 

There was no time for further greeting. The 
frigate made all sail and stood on. The tables were 
now fairly turned. The Frenchman made her out, 
and going about, stood away to the southward. 

"We shall have Captain Gerardin and his senti- 
mental lieutenant among us again before long," ob- 
served Captain Winslow, rubbing his hands. 

The corvette showed that she had a remarkably 
fast pair of heels, and night coming on, hid the 
pursuer, as distance had already hid the pursued 
from the sight of those on board the Osterley. Sail 
was taken ofif the Osterley, and she was hove-to, that 
she might wait for the return of the frigate. 

A very important question now arose as to what 
port they should steer for. The passengers very 
naturally begged that they might be carried to Bom- 
bay, but Morton conceived that they ought to return 
to Calcutta. However, that was a point Captain 
Calder could alone decide. Poor Captain Winslow 
on his part, wanted to get back the command of his 
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ship, but that, of course, Morton had no power to 
bestow on him. All were eager for the morning, 
but never did a night appear to pass by more slowly. 
Dawn broke at last, and a sail was seen to the south- 
ward. She proved to be the Thisbe — the corvette had 
escaped. 

" Well catch the fellow one of these days, though," 
exclaimed Captain Calder. " And if he proves to be 
a pirate, and I believe he is very little better, well 
hang him without compunction at his own yard-arm." 

His captain highly commended Morton for his 
conduct, and decided that the Osterley should return 
imder his charge to Calcutta, where Admiral Rainier 
still was, that he might decide how she should be 
disposed o£ 

^' She's worth some thousand pounds to us, Mor- 
ton," he observed. " It will help you to furnish house 
whenever you set up in that way ashore." 

Ronald hoped that it would not be long before he 
should employ his well-gained prize-money in the 
manner his captain suggested. He cared little to 
which port the Osterley might be sent, except that 
he would have preferred the one at the greatest 
distance, which might have prolonged the voyage. 

Never had Ronald Morton been so happy. He 
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was in the constant enjoyment of the society of Edda 
Armytage. She no longer concealed her love for 
him, and his attentions appeared to meet the ap- 
proval of both her parents. The days thus glided 
swiftly by. It was with anything but satisfaction to 
him that the Osterley at length made the mouth of 
the Hoogly. A line-of-batUe ship was at the anchor- 
age. As the Thisbe brought up, the two men-of-war 
exchanged numbers^ and Morton discovered with in- 
finite satisfaction that she was the old lion, on board 
which his father was boatswain. 

Ronald was unwilling to leave the Osterley even 
for a short time, so he despatched a boat with a note 
to his father, to inquire after his health, at the same 
time giving an account of what had occurred, and 
promising to visit him as soon as he was at liberty. 
No reply was sent, but in a short time a boat from 
the Lion came alongside the Osterley, and Bolf 
Morton himself stepped on board. Bonald welcomed 
his father with the affection of a son. He thought 
not of the subordinate rank he held in the service, nor 
of the fine lady and gentleman passengers who might 
be making inquiries as to who he was. 

After a short conversation on the quarter-deck they 
retired to Ronald's cabin, where a considerable time 
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was spent in giving and listening to accounts of each 
other's proceedings, 

" And let me hear again this strange story you tell 
me of these old men," said Eolf. ** I must talk to 
them, and listen to what they have to say, though I 
scarcely expect that any good will result to us from 
it." 

Ilolf Morton had never been of a sanguine tem- 
perament ; he had become still less so as he advanced 
in life. Ronald on the contrary was accustomed to 
look on the bright side of objects. He believed that 
he had obtained a due which would lead to the dis- 
covery of a matter, now he felt of so much import- 
ance to his future happiness. 

The two old men were sent for. They looked at 
BrOnald and then at his father ; but neither seemed 
willing to speak. Archy Eagleshay, especially, put 
on a stupid expression of countenance, as if he had 
lost all recollection of past events. After a time, 
however, DouU repeated the account he had already 
given to Ronald, and the other old man nodded his 
head to confirm the correctness of the statement. 

"Would you swear to all this, my friends, in a court 
of law in England ?" asked Ronald. 

Even Doull hesitated ; the idea of a court of law, in 
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consequence of his early transgressions, had terrors 
for him which he could not overcome. As pale a hue 
as his sun-burnt skin would allow, came over old 
Archy's fitce, as he heard the words, and Konald soon 
discovered that he had made a mistake by putting the 
question. 

" Well, my friends, we will not ask you to do what 
you do not like," he remarked. ^^ But do not you 
think that if it was to serve my father and me, and 
that we would take care that you suffered no injury, 
you could swear to the truth of the story you have 
told us ? It is my belief that you see before you the 
very man you assisted to carry off when a child frofm 
his family and his country. He bears you no ill-will 
in consequence. Surely you would wish to do your 
best to repair the injury you have done him ?'' 

" I would do anything to serve you, Captain 
Morton, that I would, sir, or swear anything you 
please ; and for that matter so would Archy." 

'* No, no, my friends," exclaimed Ronald, somewhat 
inclined to laugh ; " I only wish you to swear the 
truth, nothing else can serve me. However, the 
time for doing so has not yet arrived. We must get 
home first" 

" The truth !" muttered Rolf Morton. " Where is 
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that to be found ? I doubt that it will serve us any 
how." 

" Well, dear father, all is in God's hands," said 
Ronald after he had dismissed the old men ; " I have 
always been content and proud to be your son, and to 
me therefore, as far as my own feelings are concerned, 
it matters little who was your father, or to what 
family he belonged, except — ah — I for an instant for- 
got—others may value family more than I do." And 
Ronald told his father of his love for Edda Army- 
tage, and of his belief that his love was returned. 

Rolf Morton listened earnestly. He had more 
knowledge of the world than his son, and he was 
less accustomed to look on the bright side of things. 

He shook his head. 

*'I doubt not she is all you say, and I am grateful 
to her mother's sister for instructing you in your boy- 
hood, but I have little cause to love her race. The 
old Sir Marcus worked me all the ill he could, and 
from what I have heard of this son-in-law of his, he 
is a proud and vain man, not likely to have much 
regard for the feelings of young lovers' hearts. But 
cheer up, Ronald. You have a noble profession, and 
the way to its highest rank is open to you." 

'' But Edda has promised to be mine, and her 

K 3 
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father could scarcely wish to make her break her 
word," answered Bonaldy with a simplicity which 
would have made a man of the world smile. 

** I would not damp your spirits, lad ; but, if you 
would escape having your hopes stranded, don't trust 
too much to promises.*' 

Bonald thought that his £ather was taking too 
desponding a view of matters. 

'* Well hope, &ther, that in this instance you are 
mistaken as to Colonel Armytage," he answered in a 
cheerful tone. '^ I am sure that you would like both 
his wife and daughter." 

'' Bonald, my boy, you forget that I am a bo'sun," 
said Rolf, rising from his seat. ^ Let us go on deck." 

They there met Glover, who welcomed Mr. Morton 
with the greatest cordiality. 

'^ I first went to sea with you, Mr. Morton, you 
remember," he observed. ^' You taught me more of 
seamanship than I ever learnt firom anybody else. 
Besides, you know, if it hadn't been for your son I 
should long ago have been food for the fish." 

It was now time for Bolf to return on board the 
Lion. His son and Glover attended him down the 
side with as much attention as they would have paid 
to an admiraL 
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A number of the passengers were collected on the 
poop-deck waiting for the boats to convey them up 
to Calcutta. 

" Who is that man to whom Mr. Morton and Mr. 
Glover are paying so much attention?" asked Colonel 
Armytage, who happened just then to look up from 
his book 

No one could tell him. After he had seen his 
father off, Bonald joined the party on the poop. He 
certainly would not have gone, had Edda not been 
there. The feeling came forcibly on him that he 
ought to tell her about his father. It had never 
occurred to him before. As he was going up to 
address her, some ladies stopped him, and asked, 
" Who is that fine looking officer-like man who just 
now left the ship 1" 

** He is my father," said Ronald, firmly. Edda 
looked up at him with a surprised expression. 

" Why, Mr, Morton, if I mistake not, he wears the 
dress of a boatswain," said Colonel Armytage, in a 
cool deliberate manner. 

" Yes, sir — he is boatswain of his Majesty's ship the 
lion." 

" Tour father a boatswain i" said the colonel in the 
same slow manner. ** You should have informed me 
of this before, sir." 
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"The question was not asked me," answered 
Ronald. " I was wrong, I feel, in not mentioning it.*' 

At that moment his eye caught Edda's, casting on 
him a look of such sorrow and pain that he was 
about to spring to her side, when she suddenly sunk 
on her seat, and would have fallen on the deck had 
not Mrs. Armytage and another lady at hand' caught 
her in their arms. 

"It is of no consequence," exclaimed Colonel 
Armytage, in a peremptory manner ; " you have un- 
doubtedly duties to perform about the ship. We will 
not detain you from them." 

Bonald felt that his only dignified course was to 
retire. With a heart bursting with indignation he 
walked forward. Not long after this the boats ar- 
rived to carry the passengers back to Calcutta, where 
they purposed remaining till the arrangements re- 
specting the ship were concluded. Bonald had been 
directed to retain the command till it could be legally 
restored to Captain Winslow. 

Miss Armytage had gone below, and was kept out 
of his sight till she was ready to leave the ship. He 
came to assist her down the side. She gave him a 
look full of sorrow, but which he interpreted to mean, 
" Do not think thai what I have heard can diminish 
Day affection for you ; it were worth littie if it did." 
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But she had scai'cely time to falter out a few words 
before her father stepped up and eflTectually stopped 
any further communication. 

. The manner of Colonel Armytage, indeed, was so 
rude, that Bonald had to recollect who he was, to 
assist him in commanding his temper. 

The passengers in the boats were concealed by the 
awnings which covered them, but Bonald could not 
help standing on the deck, watching them with a 
heavy heart as they took their way up the broad 
stream of the Hoogly. 

The next day he received three letters ; two were 
official, one of them was from his captain, expressing 
the warm approbation of Admiral Bainier, for his 
conduct in the attack on the enemy's forts ; the other 
was from the officials of the Honourable East India 
Company, promising him some substantial proof of 
their sense of his merit. The third letter was private. 
He opened it with some misgiving. 

** It is as I expected," he exclaimed bitterly — "my 
father was right." 

The letter was from Colonel Armytage, and was 
couched in almost oflfensive terms. 

" Sir, — You took unwaixantable advantage of the 
opportunities affi)rdedyou of paying attention to Miss 
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Annytage during our late voyage ; and in case you 
should misunderstand my behaviour towards you 
while you had command of the Osterley, I feel it 
necessary to state that, considering your true position 
in society, I consider your conduct most reprehensible, 
and desire that from henceforth all communication 
between you and any member of my family shall 
cease. My daughter is too obedient, and has too 
high a sense of propriety to differ in opinion with me 
on this subject 

*^ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

" A. Aricytage." 

Many a man would have torn the letter in shreds 
and thrown it overboard. Bonald, however, read it 
over and over again. Still he could derive no con- 
solation from a word of its contents. 

'^ He dares not say that she does not love me ; but 
she is gentle and accustomed to obey. She will yield 
to his imperious commands without inquiring further. 
Well, it must be so. Oh, if they knew my gallant, 
noble father ! they would not venture to despise me 
because I am his son I" 

Bonald, like many sailors, especially of those days, 
knew very little of the ways of the world, or he would 
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not have been surprised at the conduct of Colonel 
Armytage. He took several turns on deck. 

'* Henceforth I must devote myself more than ever 
to my profession," he mentally exclaimed. " Happi- 
ness on earth for me is vain. I feel ready for the 
most desperate of imdertakings." 

When Eonald told his father what had occurred, 
Rolf replied — 

" You will serve your country the more devotedly, 
and depend on it she has need of you." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The account given of their capture and subsequent 
rescue by the passengers of the Osterley was a nine 
days' subject of conversation to the English resi- 
dents at Calcutta. Bonald Morton gained some of 
the credit he deserved ; but Colonel Armytage, most 
ungraciously, said not a word in his favour ; and the 
affiiir of the duel, which he was reported to have refused, 
was talked about and commented on to his disparage- 
ment, in the opinion of those who considered that no 
crime which a man could commit was so disgraceful as 
that of refusing to run the risk of killing his fellow- 
creature in cold blood or of being killed by him. 

Mrs. Edmonstone, however, remained his firm 
friend, and she told Glover to assure him that she 
would take care to counteract any ill effects which the 
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remarks they would hear might produce on the minds 
of Miss Armytage and her mother. Still, excluded ad 
he was from Edda's society by the behaviour of her 
father, Ronald felt no inclination to go up to Calcutta 

The Osterley was once more ready for sea. Cap- 
tain Winslow was restored to his command, and he 
came on board the Thisbe to wish Ronald good-bye. 

" I have lost some of my passengers though," he 
remarked. " Your friend the colonel and his family 
are not going to leave Calcutta yet ; he has got some 
fresh appointment in the presidency instead of that 
at Madras. I am not so sorry to lose his society as 
that of his sweet little daughter. Her father is a 
supercilious, conceited old fellow, it must be owned ; 
but I say, Morton, keep a good heart — I've seen 
what's going on, though you have not made a con- 
fession to me ; though she looks so mild, she has, I 
dare say, a will of her own, and she'll hold out till 
brighter days come and you can claim her." 

Though he knew that the worthy captain spoke 
without authority, these remarks, and the information 
he had given him, much contributed to raise his spirits. 
He thought that he would go up to Calcutta if he had 
an opportunity, and pay his respects to Mrs. Edmon- 
stone ; that was due to her, at all events. 
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Soon after this the Osterley, under all sail, passed 
the frigate and stood out to sea. It was extraordinary 
with what oomparative indifiTerence Bonald watched 
her to what he expected to have felt. Still she was 
associated with eyents of the deepest interest to him, 
and a true sailor always has a friendly feeling towards 
a yessel he has commanded, or, indeed, in most in- 
stances, if he has served on hoard her. 

Just as Bonald was about to carry out his resolu- 
tion of going to Calcutta, orders were received for the 
frigate immediately to put to sea. Captain Calder 
came on board in high spirits: he summoned the 
officers round him on the quarter-deck. 

^^ I am happy to tell you, gentlemen, that we have 
some work to do, with which we may weU be satisfied," 
he said, in a tone which showed that he was so at all 
events. " The Forte, a frigate of fifty-four guns, and 
said to be strongly manned, has appeared in the Bay of 
Bengal, and has made several captures. The admiral 
sent for me and told me that he was certain, if any 
of his Majesty's ships on the station could stop her 
career, the Thisbe could do it. I told him that at 
all events we would try. Won't we, gentlemen ?" 

Tom Calder's speeches were never very long. The 
news soon got among the crew, and was received with 
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as much satisfaction forward as aft Every one on 
board was eager for the encounter. Scarcely any 
other subject was talked of either in the captain's 
cabin, the cockpit, or at the mess tables, than the 
expected battla No one for a moment doubted that 
they would gain the victory; no matter that the 
Forte had seven hundred men, and that they did not 
muster three hundred ; and that she had a dozen 
more guns than they carried. Come what might, they 
were resolved tor beat her. Never had a sharper look- 
out been kept, even when there was the prospect of 
falling in with a rich and easily won priza 

The frigate reached Madras. The captain there 
heard that the Frenchman had captured several 
valuable ships, and having gathered what information 
he could, he was speedily off agaia The Thisbe now 
stood back along the coast, touching at numerous 
places to make inquiries for the Forte. Many people 
were rather surprised that Captain Calder should be 
anxious to find a ship so vastly superior to his in 
power, and which was much more likely to capture 
him than he was to take her. When suggestions of 
this sort were made to him, Tom Calder's answer 

a 

always was, " Never mind, well try." 

One morning, soon after daybreak, as the frigate 
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was standing in for the land, the masts of a ship were 
made out, over a neck of land which formed a shel- 
tered harbour where she lay at anchor. Scarcely had 
she been reported, when her top-sails were seen to be 
let fall, and &youred by the land breeze she was 
observed to be standing out to sea. When clear of 
the land she was made out to be a frigate, and soon 
afterwards the ensign of France blew out at her peak. 
A loud cheer burst from the throats of the British 
crew as they saw it, and with eager haste every pre- 
paration was made to meet the foe. All knew the 
desperate nature of the encoimter in which they were 
about to engage. Captain Calder felt, too, that con- 
fident as were his crew of success, it was necessary to 
take every advantage which could be obtained to 
secure it ; instead therefore of clewing up his top- 
sails to wait for the enemy, he stood on under easy 
sail to the southward and east, to draw him more off 
the land. No one had any doubt that the frigate 
in sight was the Forte : her officers and crew probably 
equally certain of success, from their superior strength, 
were only eager to come up with the British frigate. 
. " Hands about ship 1" was the cry. Captain Calder 
said that if he now tacked he should gain the weather 
g^'Uge j it was all the advantage he required, that he 
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might be sure his enemy would not haul oflf and 
escape, should the Thisbe be disabled. The frigates 
passed each other on opposite tacks, and with hearty 
good will delivered their broadsides. The French- 
man's main-topmast was seen to go over the side ; 
there was no longer any fear of her escaping. The 
Thisbe immediately wore round, and as she did so, 
poured her larboard broadside into the quarter of 
the French frigate ; so rapidly was the manoeuvre 
executed, that the Frenchmen had scarcely time to 
fire their guns before the Thisbe gave into them a 
second broadside from her larboard guns. 

The loss of the Forte's main-topmast enabled the 
Thisbe to get up to her, and now the two frigates 
raD on, hotly engaged, yard-arm and yard-arm. 

"That's what I call comfortable and all right,*' 
observed Job Truefitt to Bob DouU, as they served the 
same gun ; " we know now what we're at, and pluck 
will win the day." 

The Frenchman's shot, however, came tearing on 
board ; several of the Thisbe's crew had fallen ; Raw- 
son had been hit, and though in the most gallant 
way he kept the deck for some time, he at last con- 
sented to be carried below. 

Captain Calder stood conspicuous on his quarter- 
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deck, amid the showers of round-shot and bullets 
which came whistling past him, issuing his orders, 
calm and unmoved. Morton, who stood near, re- 
marked that his eye was brighter than usual, and 
that there was a flush on his countenance which 
showed the excitement of the spirit within. Bonald 
himself was not aware that those who watched him 
were equally admiring his self-possession and ap- 
parent coolness. Both were watching the enemy, now 
casting an eye aloft to see how their own maats and 
spars stood, and then along the decks to be assured 
that the crew were working their guns with effect. 

In spite of the superiority in numbers of the French, 
the English fired nearly two broadsides to their one ; 
this soon told ; the Forte's fore-yard was shot away, 
and now Captain Calder was able to keep his ship 
in the position he judged best calculated to command 
the movements of the enemy. Had the Forte luffed 
up she would have been raked by the head ; had she 
kept away, the Thisbe would have poured a broad- 
side into her stem. Captain Calder had hitherto 
seemed to bear a charmed Ufa Morton had just 
returned from the main-deck, where he had gone to 
see how affiars were going on, when he observed his 
captain stagger back a few paces. 
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"Never mind, Mr. Morton/' he said, recovering 
himself. " It was the suddenness of the blow — I do 
not believe that I am badly wounded." 

Morton feared that he was, but he would not leave 
the deck. 

The Frenchmen now made several attempts to 
board the Thisbe, but this Captain Calder took good 
care to prevent. Their vast superiority in numbers 
would have given them an advantage which it would 
have been unwise to allow them to take. 

"They must strike in a few minutes more," said 
Captain Calder, looking at his watch. "We have 
been more than an hour at it already." 

Morton would have said ten minutes had he been 
asked. 

Scarcely had the captain spoken when a round 
shot struck him, and sent him writhing with pain 
across the deck. Morton, as he ran to him, thought 
that he was killed, but he raised himself up. 

"Do not let the men know it," were his first 
words ; " I am badly hurt You'll fight the ship to the 
last, I know, Morton !" 

The purser came to his assistance, and entreated 
that he would allow himself to be carried below. 
** No, no ! as long as I've life 111 stay and fight the 
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ship !" he answered, trying to raise himself on his feet 
The effort was vain. He fainted from pain and 
loss of blood, and was carried to the gun-room. 

Morton was now left in command. He saw that 
something might be done to bring the action to a 
termination without farther loss. Ordering more 
sail to be made, he shot ahead of the enemy, and 
then keeping away, poured a raking broadside into 
her bows, with his larboard guns, then going about 
he gave her another from the starboard side ; loading 
rapidly again, he shot by her on the opposite tack, 
till he was on her quarter ; when, just as he was 
about to order another raking broadside to be fired, 
the French ensign was hauled down, and the Forte 
ceased firing. He hailed as he passed to know if 
the enemy's frigate had struck, when the reply was, 
*' Yes — don't fire again.'' , 

Only one boat was found fit for service ; Glover 
was sent in her to take possession. The deck of the 
enemy, as he stepped on board, presented a scene 
of dreadful carnage. Her captain and nearly half 
her officers were killed, while of the remainder few 
had escaped without desperate wounds. Of the crew 
fully a third were killed or wounded — ^the decks 
literally were covered with the dead. As the officers 
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came to deliver up their swords, Glover remarked the 
countenance of one of them, and felt sure that he was 
the very man he had met at Calcutta, only a few 
months before, and that he was no other than Alfonso 
Gerardin. He was still further convinced that he 
was right, from hearing another officer among the 
wounded addressed as Captain Gerardin. 

While he was employed in stopping some of the 
worst shot-holes between wind and water, in launch- 
ing the dead overboard, having the wounded carried 
below, and in washing the decks, the carpenters 
on board the Thisbe were engaged in patching up 
the boats. 

No sooner did Morton see the prisoners, when 
they were brought on board, than he recognized the 
younger Gerardin at pnce, as also the elder. Both 
at once said that they remembered him perfectly on 
the occasion of the shipwreck on the French coast, 
but the younger one positively denied having been 
at Calcutta. 

" Very strange that one person should be so ex- 
ceedingly like another," was his answer. 

"Perhaps, Mr. Morton, you will find out some 
day that you are wrong." 

They both owned that they had belonged to the 

VOL. II. O 
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corvette which captured the Osterley. She was 
wrecked oa a coral island, off which they had been 
taken by the Forte. 

"The passengers of the Osterley were warm in 
praise of the courteous way in which you treated 
them," said M^ton. *' I trust, when yon are taken 
on shore that you will feel th^ benefit of it." 

Ronald fancied that he observed the younger 
Gerardin wince as he spoke. 

The two frigateS) as soon as the damages they had 
received had been sufficiently repaired, made sail for 
the Hoogly. The day of victory, however, was one of 
sorrow. His old shipmate and captain was so despe- 
rately wounded that he had little hopes of his reco- 
very, and he feared much, would not reap the fruits 
of his victory. The surgeon, however, reported more 
favourably of Bawson, and he, at all events, would be 
tolerably sure of his promotion. 

The fiigate and her prize soon arrived in the 
Hoogly, and everybody at Calcutta spoke loudly of 
the gallant way in which the action had been fought 
and won. 

Captain Calder desired not to be moved. 

" Let me die among my old friends and ship- 
mates," he said. '' I am happier here." 
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It was evident that he was sinking fast. He sent 
for the ship's company, and had them all pass before 
him. The petty oflScers, however, were only allowed 
by the surgeon to remain. He tried to raise himself 
to speak to them. 

** My lads," he said, " we have served long together, 
and you have done your duty — nobly done it, 
lately, to your king and country. Continue in the 
same course, and, my lads, try and serve God. Who- 
ever then deserts you — He will not. Though you 
will follow me to the grave, I shall never see you 
again, lads ; but if it has the power, my spirit will 
watch over the gallant fellows who have followed me 
so long, and fought and bled with me, and finished 
off so gloriously for our country's honour and service. 
Go, lads — I would speak to the warrant and quarter- 
deck oflScers." 

Many a rough tar wiped the tear from his eye as 
he left the cabin, and many a time were the last 
words spoken by their brave captain repeated to the 
rest of the crew by those who heard them. He 
spoke much in the same strain to the oflScers. He 
lived two days after this, gradually sinking. Eonald 
was with him to the last. 

'^ There lies as good an oflScer, and as brave a man. 
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as ever trod the deck of a British ship," he said to 
himself, as he closed his eyes. 

The inhabitants of Calcutta appreciated his merits, 
and every honour was done to his remains. 

Kawson soon recoyered, and was appointed to take 
home the Forte. Bonald was expecting to remain in 
the Thisbe, to which a new captain was appointed, 
wlien he was seized with a fever. The surgeon said 
he must go home, and gave him a sick certificate, and 
the admiral hearing of it, appointed him to the Forte 
which he had so materially assisted to capture. 

The Lion was on a cruise, aud Ronald had, there- 
fore, no opportunity of communicating with his father 
before he sailed. He had induced old Doull and 
Eagleshay to join the Thisbe. Happily, they had 
escaped wounds in the late action. He now got 
them transferred to the Forte, which soon afterwards 
sailed for England. 

Meantime, Edda Armytage remained at Calcutta 
She was not likely to have forgotten Bonald, even 
had not her friend Mrs Edmonstone constantly spoken 
of him. He had a rival, however, and, from the way 
in which he was received by Colonel Armytage, 
apparently a very powerful one in young Alfouse 
Gerardin. 
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Eepresentations bad been made by tbe passengers 
of two Indiamen, captured by Captain Qerardin and 
his son, of the courteous way in which they had treated 
their prisoners, whom they had also liberated on the 
first opportunity. In consequence of this they were 
allowed to go at large on their parole. They accord- 
ingly took up their residence at Calcutta, and entered 
freely into society. 

People might have suspected the identity of the 
oriental-looking stranger with the yoimg French 
lieutenant, but as M. Gerardin also spoke of the mat- 
ter with indiflference, though he expressed some desire 
to see his likeness, for curiosity's sake, most persons 
were at last persuaded that they had made a mistake. 

Captain Gerardin, especially, became very intimate 
with Colonel Armytage, and made certain communi- 
cations to him which he did not think it necessary to 
divulge even to his wife ; but, certainly, after that 
time, he in the most marked way, encouraged Alfonso 
in his attentions to his daughter. 

It was a great trial to Edda. The young French- 
man knew how to make himself very agreeable, and 
as his manners were gentle and he was never obtni- 
sive, she had great difficulty in repelling his advances 
in the way she considered necessary. He, however, 
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supported by her father, continued to pay his ad- 
dresses without appearing to understand that they 
could by any possibility be disagreeable. 

She consulted Mrs. Edmonstone as to how she 
should act, for she was unwilling to commit her 
mother by taking her advica 

" Treat him with the coldest indifference, my dear," 
was the answer. " Do not attempt to bring matters 
to a climax. When he does it will be time enough 
to consider what you should do. Endeavour to wear 
out his patience, grow colder and colder, and more 
and more indifferent. Few men can stand such 
treatment. If he really loves you, as you cannot love 
him, it is the greatest kindness you can show him by 
curing him of his love." 

Edda did her best to follow her friend's advice. 
Whether or not she had succeeded, she could not tell. 

There was an exchange of prisoners taken by the 
belligerents in that part of the world, and Captain 
and Lieutenant Gerardin were sent home in lieu 
of some British officers who had been captured by the 
French. 
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